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Walkers  Take  Steps  To  Push 
City  for  New  Playground 
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Kids  put  miles  on  their  sneakers  last  month  in  a  walkathon  for  three  organizations 
leading  the  fight  for  a  new  playground  for  the  Tenderloin.  See  story  page  5. 


Vaudeville,  Speakeasies,  "Talkies 

Old  Memories  Survive  In 
Market  Street  Theaters 


by  Andrew  Casler 

In  the  Embassy  Theater  at  1125 
Market  Street  approximately  450 
patrons,  mostly  older  men,  enjoy  a 
cartoon  as  they  wait. 

"I've  been  coming  here  since  eight 
days  after  the  place  opened,"  says  John, 
a  78-year-old  resident  of  a  Tenderloin 
hotel.  That  was  Christmas  1938." 

At  last,  the  screen  is  raised  and  the 
curtain  opens  on  a  woman  in  a  black 
dress  and  stockings,  reminiscent  of  Mae 
West.  She  stands  next  to  three  colorful 
cast-iron  wheels  that  look  like  a  combi- 
nation of  a  county  fair  arcade  game 
and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

The  sound  system  comes  on:  "We 
welcome  you  to  the  fast -moving,  fasci- 


nating game  which  has  been  a  regular 
feature  at  the  Embassy  for  50  years, 
with  your  hostess,  Mary  Oliveras." 

The  crowd  cheers  and  for  the  next 
20  minutes,  Mary  spins  the  wheels, 
calls  out  numbers,  and  flirts  with  pa- 
trons. Cash  prizes  are  given  to  patrons 
with  winning  ticket  stubs,  the  final 
prize  being  a  "bucket  o'  half  dollars." 

Thursday  is  Ten-O-Win  day  at  the 
Embassy — 99  cents  admission,  a  chance 
to  win  $100,  and  movies  to  boot. 

Ten-O-Win  is  a  living  link  to  the 
history  of  Market  Street  theaters.  In 
the  days  when  the  old-timers  were 
young,  these  theaters  were  opulent 
vaudeville  palaces,  showcases  for  the 
latest  innovations  in  motion-picture 
continued  on  page  16 


Vacancy  Rent  Control: 
The  Battle  Begins 


by  Ron  Holladay 

Forces  on  both  sides  of  the  fight 
over  vacancy  rent  control  in  San 
Francisco  are  gearing  up  for  what 
promises  to  be  a  struggle.  Two  tenant 
organizations  are  attempting  to  get  the 
city  to  restrict  the  amount  landlords 
can  raise  rents  on  vacant  units,  while 
landlord  groups  plan  to  oppose  all  such 
efforts. 

Under  the  city's  current  rent  control 
ordinance,  rent  on  an  occupied  apart- 
ment can  only  be  increased  between 
four  and  seven  percent  annually,  de- 
pending on  inflation.  But  there  is  no 
restriction  on  how  much  a  landlord 
can  raise  the  rent  on  a  vacant  apart- 
ment. 


Union's  Planned 
Development 
Draws  Protest 

by  Sara  Colm 

The  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union  (SEIU)  Local  87  and 
the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  are  at  loggerheads  over  the 
union's  plans  to  construct  a  seven-story 
office  building  with  two  floors  of  hous- 
ing at  Turk  and  Hyde  streets. 

The  Planning  Coalition  says  the 
project  violates  the  1985  zoning  for  the 
Tenderloin,  which  restricts  office  use 
in  the  neighborhood.  But  because  the 
zoning  administrator  ruled  that  the  union 
is  a  "private  club,"  it  is  exempt  from 
the  zoning  restrictions. 

Coalition  members  say  they  fear  the 
ruling  will  open  the  floodgates  for  other 
unions  or  philanthropic  groups  such  as 


Because  rents  shoot  up  when  many 
apartments  are  vacated,  "most  San 
Francisco  renters  could  not  afford  an 
empty,  market-rate  unit  if  they  had  to 
move,"  said  David  Brigode  of  the 
Housing  and  Tenants  Council. 

The  Council,  a  coalition  of  tenants' 
groups,  submitted  a  proposal  this 
month  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
limiting  vacancy  rent  increases  to  a 
maximum  of  14  percent  (in  addition  to 
the  annual  4  percent  increase  now  al- 
lowable for  all  units). 

If  passed,  the  proposed  law  would 
require  landlords  to  provide  prospec- 
tive tenants  with  a  unit's  rental  history 
and  current  legal  rent. 

continued  oh  page  4 

hospitals  to  follow  suit  and  develop 
commercial  or  office  space  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

'The  damage  and  domino  effects  ot 
this  project  set  a  dangerous  precedent, 
said    Coalition    Zoning  Committee 

Chair  Joe  Kaufman.  "It  will  destroy 
the  residential  character  of  the  Ten- 
derloin." 

The  Union  says  it  wants  to  move 
out  of  its  cramped  quarters  at  240  Gol- 
den Gate  and  construct  a  seven-story 
building  at  Turk  and  Hyde  streets 
which  wold  have  a  day-care  center  on 
the  ground  floor,  one  floor  of  meeting 
space,  three  floors  of  offices  and  two 
floors  of  housing.  The  proposed  site 
is  currently  occupied  by  a  parking  lot. 

The  building  will  house  Local  790 
(City  Employees).  Local  250  (Hospital 
Workers),  Local  9  (Theater  Janitors) 
and  the  International  Union,  according 
to  Eric  Hall,  secretary  treasurer  of  SEIU 
and  trustee  for  the  proposed  building. 
SEIU's  100  staff  people  will  move  from 
their  present  location  to  the  new  build- 
ing, he  said. 

continued  on  page  4 


The  popular  Paramount  Theater,  shown  above  in  1937,  dominated  Market  St.  near 
Seventh  until  it  closed  in  1965. 
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ask  the  people 


by  Andy  Casler 

What  do  you  like  most  and  least 
about  Boeddeker  Park? 


Ron  Butterworth 

Most:  "The  park  is 
clean.  I  like  to  sit  here 
because  there  is  alw  tys 
a  lot  going  on.  Ti  ere 
are  people  you  k.  ow, 
friends  going  by.  It's  a 
meeting  place." 
Least:  'There  are  too 
many  drugs  in  the  park. 
Also,  kids  should  have 
their  own  hours  to 
play." 


Denise  DeShay 

Most:  "I  like  the  park 
because  my  kids  play  in 
it  every  day.  I  can  leave 
my  kids  out  here,  and 
I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  them.  They've 
got  arts  and  crafts  here 
and  sometimes  I  vol- 
unteer giving  out 
lunches." 


Peang  Borin 

Most:  "I  like  to  play 
basketball  or  use  the 
weights  at  the  gym. 
The  park  is  fine  with 

me." 


Roger  Jones 
Most:  "1  like  the  peo- 
ple, the  unity,  the  to- 
getherness. One  big 
family  of  a  lot  of 
•nationalities.  We  take 
care  of  the  kids  and 
keep  fights  to  a  mini- 
mum." 

Least:  "One  police  of- 
ficer isn't  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  place. 
A  little  more  security 
would  cut  down  on 
drug  abuse.  This  park 
is  needed  but  it  could 
be  a  little  bigger  ." 


Alonso  Thomas 

Most:  'The  park  is  real 
good.  It  has  stuff  to 
play  with  and  people 
just  sit  around.  The  best 
part  is  when  you  play 
basketball  or  other 
sports.  I  like  to  play 
chicken  fight  on  the 
monkey  bars." 
Least:  "I  like  most  of 
the  people,  but  not  all 
of  them." 


* 
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Richard  Douglas 

Most:  "There  aren't 
that  many  fights  here. 
Everyone  gets  along. 
There  are  many  other 
places  where  a  white 
man  can't  walk  through 
a  black  neighborhood. 
There's  not  a  lot  of 
dope  or  crack  here." 
Least:  The  basketball 
court  isn't  big  enough. 
There'll  also  be  a  quar- 
rel or  a  fight  now  and 
then. 


Tony  Warren  (with  his 
sister  Glenda  on  his 
shoulders) 

Most:  "It's  fun.  Every- 
one comes  here  to  play 
and  relax.  I  come  here 
with  my  sister  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  friends 
here.  I  come  here  af- 
ter school  and  at  noon 
when  there's  no  school." 
Least:  "I  don't  like  the 
winos  because  they 
start  yelling." 


Gloria  Oliver 

Most:  'The  people  and 
the  park  are  nice.  Every- 
one wants  to  help 
each  other.  We  stick 
together.  It's  a  nice 
place  to  sit  and  enjoy 
the  weather.  I  like  the 
community." 
Least:  "I  don't  like 
bums  getting  drunk  in 
the  park  and  fighting. 
Outsiders  come  into 
the  park  and  cause 
trouble.  Then  the  po- 
lice start  messing  with 
us  because  of  the  out- 
siders." 


Ken  Williams 

Most:  "I  come  here 
every  day.  I  like  to 
play  basketball,  and  at 
the  center,  I  also  like 
to  play  in  the  play- 
ground." 


Roger  Lord 

Most:  "The  idea  of  the 
park  is  good  for  the 
kids.  I  come  here 
regularly." 

Least:  'There  aren't 
enough  recreational 
facilities.  People  don't 
play  handball  here  like 
in  New  York.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  bowling 
alley  was  here." 
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letters 


Outraged  By  Boat  Pushbacks 

Editors, 

Regarding  your  article  last  month  con- 
cerning Vietnamese  boat  refugees:  On  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement,  I 
am  writing  to  express  our  outrage  over  the 
current  policy  of  the  government  of  Thai- 
land toward  Vietnamese  boat  refugees. 

As  your  paper  has  already  made  known, 
the  Thai  government  recently  ordered  its 
Navy  to  expel  every  refugee  boat  that  comes 
ashore  on  Thai  territory.  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  numerous  Vietnamese  refugees  have 
died  from  drowning  after  their  boats  were 
towed  to  the  high  seas  by  the  Thai  Navy. 
This  inhuman  policy  must  be  stopped. 

We  understand  that  the  Thai  government 
has  legitimate  concerns  regarding  .refugee 
populations  in  their  country.  However,  a 
fear  of  refugee  "rise-up"  against  Thailand 
by  a  few  thousand  exhausted  and  spiritually 
wounded  refugees  is  totally  absurd.  These 
refugees  are  being  confined  to  prison -like 


camps  on  remote  islands.  All  the  costs  in- 
volved are  paid  by  the  United  Nations. 
After  a  few  years,  all  of  the  refugees  will 
be  allowed  to  resettle  in  other  countries. 
None  of  them  wants  to  stay  in  Thailand. 

Even  if  the  Thai  government's  fear  is 
understandable,  it  is  absolutely  inexcusable 
for  them  to  push  refugees  out  to  the  ocean, 
subjecting  them  to  barbaric  attacks  by  Thai 
pirates.  An  official  policy  of  condemning 
helpless  refugees  to  death  on  the  high  seas 
is  beyond  the  practice  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Nguyen  Huu  Liem 
Chair  of  Board  of  Directors 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send 
letters  to  Editor,  Tenderloin 
Times,  25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 
by  the  20th  of  each  month.  Letters 
should  be  signed  and  may  be 
edited  by  the  Times. 


Save  the  Times  for  Others 

Editors, 

I  live  in  senior  housing  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Boeddeker  Park.  I  woke  up  this 
morning  and  looked  out  my  window  to  see 
the  newspaper  holder  on  the  comer  of  Jones 
and  Eddy  turned  upside  down  and  all  the 
Tenderloin  Times  newspapers  scattered  and 
torn  up  all  over  the  sidewalk.  This  is  so  sad 
because  there  are  still  people  who  love  to 
read  the  paper.  I  know  there  isn't  anything 
I  can  do  about  this  or  about  the  things  that 
go  on  at  that  comer;  people  have  been 
robbed,  stabbed,  knocked  down  and  other 
incidents  too  numerous  to  mention.  Just 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  this. 

I  am  a  senior  citizen  and  I  can't  do  much 
about  the  conditions  around  here.  It  seems 
we  could  have  more  police  protection. 

Thanks  for  the  free  newspaper;  I  enjoy  it 
a  lot. 

L.  Walker 


Fix  Our  Schools 

Calling  for  a  school  renovation  program 
to  fix  such  things  as  leaky  roofs,  protect 
children  from  asbestos,  make  schools  handi- 
capped accessible,  and  expand  their  libraries. 
Mayor  Agnos  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  backing  Propo- 
sition A,  a  $90  million  bond  measure  that 
will  go  before  the  voters  on  the  June  ballot. 

The  Tenderloin  Times  has  received  letters 
in  support  of  the  measure  from  the  princi- 
pal of  Redding  Elementary  school,  as  well 
as  from  some  of  its  concerned  students. 


Editors, 

Repairs  are  badly  needed  to  get  our 
schools  in  better  shape. 

On  May  21,  from  10:00  a.m.  to  12:00 
noon,  Redding  School  at  1421  Pine  Street, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  other  schools  in  our 
district,  will  be  open  for  the  public  to  come 
and  view  the  poor  conditions  which  exist 
in  our  building. 

Also  enclosed  you  will  find  letters  from 
our  students  about  the  deteriorated  con- 
dition of  their  school. 

Darleen  D.Y.  Lau 
Principal 

Editors, 

I'm  a  fifth  grader  at  Redding  School.  My 
school  was  built  in  1917.  It's  a  very  old 
school  and  it  needs  "the  works."  On  days 
that  are  raining  hard,  the  ceilings  leak.  When 
it  leaks,  not  only  is  it  cold  and  dreary,  but 
it's  also  dangerous.  It's  dangerous  because 
whenever  it  leaks,  we  cover  the  floors  with 
blankets  and  buckets.  People  could  trip  over 
them  and  knock  their  teeth  out!  I  don't  like 
that.  So  I  think  we  should  help  the  school 
look  like  it  did  in  1917. 

Vote  Yes  on  Proposition  A. 

Zar  Shain 

Editors, 

I  am  a  fourth  grader  at  Redding  Elemen- 
tary School.  Our  school  is  one  of  the  worst 
in  town.  They  don't  have  any  locks  on  the 
bathroom  door.  They  have  vagrants  coming 
into  our  playgrounds.  We  also  have  stran- 
gers coming  in  our  school  and  writing  graf- 
fiti all  over  our  walls.  Sometimes  robbers 
steal  from  our  school.  We  need  alarms  for 
our  school. 

Vote  Yes  for  Proposition  A. 

Rosalinda  Golindes 

Editors, 

I  think  you  should  help  us  fix  our  school. 
You've  got  the  money;  we  have  the  school. 
Not  only  does  Redding  School  need  repair, 
but  so  do  others.  Security  is  the  biggest 
problem.  We  also  have  a  very  unsturdy 
and  leaky  roof. 

Please  fix  it. 

Philip  Martinez 
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Traffic  Awareness 

Editors, 

I  hope  the  children  of  the  Tenderloin 
are  taught  quickly  about  the  dangers  in 
traffic.  The  list  you  printed  is  terrific  for 
people  already  aware.  Please  make  an 
awareness  program  with  a  box  reminder  on 
the  front  page  and  in  all  languages  too. 

Some  suggested  reminders:  teach  your 
children  to  cross  only  at  marked  crossings; 
watch  and  walk  only  on  the  green  light;  do 
not  chase  a  ball  into  the  street. 

Pat  Swendsen 

Brighten  Our  City 

Editors, 

It  would  be  nice,  among  San  Francisco's 
many  planters  and  flower  beds,  to  see  more 
of  the  nasturtiums  that  occur  along  the 
sidewalks— those  trailing  plants  with  yellow 
or  red  flowers,  often  containing  shades  of 
orange. 

James  Sponagle 


A  Protest  Against  The  President 

Editors, 

Mr.  Reagan,  supported  by  the  Immoral 
Minority,  has  shown  his  usual  disdain  for 
the  freedom  of  the  elderly,  women,  minori- 
ties, and  handicapped  in  his  veto  of  the 
federal  civil  rights  bill. 

We  owe  the  Republicans  that  voted  the 
American  way  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
courage  and  conviction  to  the  serious  res- 
ponsibility of  these  freedoms  that  benefit 
our  people  and  society. 

Dick  King 
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Jackson  Campaign  Finds  a  Base 
In  the  Streets  of  the  Tenderloin 


Montessori  methods  used  at  the  Tenderloin  Community  Children's  Center  give 
kids  a  chance  to  learn  by  doing  things  like  washing  the  dishes  after  a  meal. 

Montessori  School's  Money  Woes 
May  Force  Temporary  Closure 


by  Laurence  Uebersfeld 

The  Tenderloin  Community  Chil- 
dren's Center,  a  pre-school  and 
kindergarten  based  on  the  Mon- 
tessori method  of  education,  is  running 
short  of  funds  and  will  have  to  close  at 
the  end  of  June  unless  more  money  can 
be  raised. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
100  Tenderloin  children  ages  two-and- 
a-half  to  six  have  attended  the  center 
at  302  Eddy  Street,  and  parents  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  need  to  keep  it 
open. 

"I've  shopped  around  and  this  is  the 
best  school,"  said  Tho  Do,  whose  son 
Calvin,  4,  has  been  attending  the 
school  for  two  years.  The  environ- 
ment is  very  comfortable.  The  children 
are  happy." 

In  addition,  explained  Midge  Wilson 
of  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center,  'The  school  accepts  children 
who  would  not  be  eligible  for  other 
programs  in  the  neighborhood .  .  .  We 
are  going  in  the  wrong  direction  if  we 
are  losing  our  child  care  centers  when 
we  critically  need  them." 

The  Montessori  method  teaches  chil- 
dren by  providing  a  variety  of  stimu- 
lation, allowing  them  to  learn  by  doing 
and  experiencing  rather  than  listening 
to  lectures. 

Although  center  Executive  Director 
Anne  Cooper  said  most  children  need 
this  form  of  education,  she  stressed: 
"In  this  area,  it  is  even  more  of  a  need 
because  children  live  in  small  places  and 
for  the  most  part,  don't  have  many 
toys  or  much  space  to  explore." 

Because  most  of  the  33  children  who 
currently  attend  the  center  are  South- 
east Asian,  the  school  is  also  the  place 
where  children  learn  English. 

The  center  is  the  only  private  pre- 
school and  kindergarten  in  the  Tender- 
loin and  receives  neither  state  nor  fed- 
eral funding.  Tuition  covered  only  17 
percent  of  the  $127,000  needed  to  run 


the  school  last  year.  The  rest  came  from 
foundation  and  corporate  grants  and 
individual  donors. 

Until  now,  full-time  tuition  cost  be- 
tween $70  and  $200  per  month,  ac- 
cording to  parents'  income.  To  keep  the 
school  open  until  the  end  of  June,  how- 
ever, parents  will  have  to  pay  an  extra 
$40  a  month.  In  addition,  two  staff 
members  will  have  to  be  laid  off. 

Originally,  the  school  was  planning 
to  stay  open  during  the  summer  to  ac- 
commodate working  parents,  but,  said 
Cooper,  "We'll  have  to  close.  There  is 
enough  money  to  pay  for  rent  and  in- 
surance over  the  summer,  but  we  can't 
afford  to  keep  the  staff." 

Cooper  plans  to  use  July  and  August 
to  look  for  fundraising  solutions  and 
hopes  to  reopen  the  school  in  Septem- 
ber, when  all  families  will  be  charged 
$167  a  month  for  each  child  at  the 
school. 

During  a  recent  meeting,  parents 
agreed  to  pay  the  extra  $40  per  month 
to  keep  the  school  open  for  the  next 
two  months.  Several  fundraising  ideas 
came  up,  including  organizing  a  disco 
event,  asking  the  landlord  to  lower  the 
$2,700  monthly  rent,  renting  the  buil- 
ding in  the  evening,  asking  the  busi- 
ness community  for  support,  and  en- 
rolling children  from  other  neighbor- 
hoods. Until  now,  the  school  has  ac- 
cepted only  children  from  the  Tender- 
loin. 

The  Tenderloin  Community  Endea- 
vor, a  nonprofit  organization  formed 
in  1984,  started  the  center  with  grants 
from  foundations  and  individuals. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  more  than 
$400,000  has  been  raised,  and  $8,000 
is  coming  in  July.  "But  it's  not  enough,'' 
Cooper  emphasizes.  'Parents  also  have 
a  responsibility  in  the  fundraising  pro- 
cess. Our  goal  is  to  organize  a  stable 
way  to  finance  the  center  and  to  get 
the  parents  involved,  so  that,  ultimately, 
the  school  can  be  run  by  a  board  of 
parents  and  community  members." 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Jesse  Jackson's  presidential  campaign 
formally  began  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia with  its  April  1  kickoff  party, 
which  attracted  2,000  people  to  its 
Tenderloin  headquarters. 

Campaign  field  staff  member  Bridge 
Wing  characterized  the  event  as 
"crowded,  shoulder-to-shoulder, 
back-to-back,  face-to-face. "  He  said, 
"It  was  representative  of  the  tremen- 
dous support  Jesse  Jackson  is  genera- 
ting in  San  Francisco." 

An  excited  crowd  filled  the  three- 
room  headquarters  at  385  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  listening  to  soul  and  rock-and- 
roll  bands,  mingling  and  making  com- 
mitments to  help  on  the  campaign. 
About  1,500  people  signed  up  for  pre- 
cinct work,  and  the  event  raised  $10,000, 
said  Wing.  Crowds  spilled  out  onto 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  storefront 


contingent  of  precinct  workers  are  hit- 
ting the  shelters,  parks  and  food  lines 
and  say  they  have  registered  300  voters 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  When  people 
don't  have  addresses,  Saunders  asks, 
"What  street  do  you  stay  on  the  most?" 
and  writes  their  answer  as  place  of  resi- 
dence on  the  form.  For  a  mailing  ad- 
dress, the  homeless  put  down  the  ad- 
dress of  Glide  Church  or  other  neigh- 
borhood organizations. 

Along  Market  Street  or  at  the  Far- 
mer's Market  at  UN  Plaza,  groups 
of  campaign  workers  have  set  up  ironing 
boards  with  registration  materials.  Dalt 
Hotel  resident  Thomas  Andrews  is  fre- 
quently stationed  at  the  cable  car  turn- 
around, and  another  Tenderloin  resi- 
dent, Steven  Hall,  also  works  nearby 
on  Market. 

"How  about  you  Ma'am?  Are  you 


Bobbie  Cormier 


building,   where  one  group  chanted 

"Win  Jesse  Win"  as  they  raised  their 
fists  in  the  air  before  a  TV  camera. 

The  campaign  is  gearing  up  for  the 
June  7  California  primary.  Wing  said. 
Campaign  organizers  expect  to  win  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  black  vote  state- 
wide and  will  target  the  Latino  com- 
munity, youth  and  students  as  part  of 
a  strategy  to  win  the  California  primary. 

Tenderloin  activists  working  for 
Jackson  describe  the  candidate  as 
sympathetic  to  the  issues  facing  work- 
ing people  and  the  homeless.  Bobbie 
Cormier,  a  staff  member  at  the  Ten- 
derloin Self  Help  Center,  said  Jackson 
as  president  would  concern  himself 
with  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  would 
"reduce  the  risk  of  crime  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

In  the  hope  of  garnering  votes  for 
Jackson,  Tenderloin  resident  J.B. 
Saunders  is  coordinating  an  effort  to 
register  the  homeless  to  vote.  He  and  a 


registered  to  vote?"  asks  Hall.  His 

companion,  Ken  Hurst,  says  he  sup- 
ports Jackson  because  "he  came  from 
the  bottom  and  worked  his  way  up. 
He  understands  people  are  starving." 

Saunders  agrees.  "He  attacks  the  is- 
sues," says  Saunders.  "In  one  of  his 
position  papers,  he  said  that  housing 
is  a  right— that's  pretty  damn  radical 
for  a  politician." 

Jackson  seems  to  know  what  it's  like 
to  be  on  the  streets,  Saunders  added. 
"In  one  position  paper  Jackson  says 
the  worst  feeling  in  the  world  is  to  be 
cold  and  hungry. 

"That's  how  I  felt  for  three  years  as 
a  homeless  person,"  Saunders  said. 
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Union  Building 

continued  from  page  1 

Under  the  1985  Tenderloin  zoning 
plan,  commercial  or  office  space  is  pro- 
hibited above  the  second  floor. 

"This  has  five  stories  of  non-residen- 
tial use,"  said  Richard  Livingston  of 
the  Coalition's  Zoning  Committee.  "On 


on  the  surrounding  area  and  want  the 
city  to  consider  an  alternative  for  the 
site— a  totally  residential  building. 
They  charge  that  an  office  develop- 
ment would  encourage  other  non-resi- 
dential development  on  nearby  lots 
and  increase  the  demand  for  parking 
and  public  transit. 

'There  are  several  vacant  lots  and  a 


The  Hyde  Street  side  of  the  proposed  SEIU  building. 


the  face  of  it,  it  shouldn't  even  be  al- 
lowed without  a  change  in  the  zoning 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors." 

But  when  the  union  proposed  the 
project  in  1985,  Zoning  Administrator 
Robert  Passmore  ruled  that  the  union 
could  be  classified  as  a  "private  club" 
and  thus  was  exempt  from  the  zoning 
controls. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  the  Coali- 
tion's zoning  committee,  Passmore  said 
his  ruling,  which  was  never  put  in  wri- 
ting, could  be  appealed  before  the 
Board  of  Permit  Appeals.  Passmore 
agreed  that  his  ruling  could  set  a  prece- 
dent for  other  unions  developing  office 
buildings  under  the  same  classification. 

"You  are  setting  it  up  for  a  lot  of 
conditional  use  requests,"  Passmore 
admitted.  This  raises  other  things  that 
technically  might  be  allowed." 

Coalition  members  fear  other  groups 
may  try  to  use  the  same  loophole. 

"It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  when  I  read 
the  zoning  code  and  saw  all  these  ex- 
ceptions for  hospitals  or  philanthropic 
organizations  that  allow  commercial 
use  above  the  ground  floor,"  said  Coa- 
lition Board  Member  Randy  Shaw. 
"Unfortunately  for  the  union,  we  have 
to  take  a  stand  on  this." 

Coalition  members  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  environ- 
mental impacts  of  an  office  building 


gas  station  nearby,  which  would  more 
likely  not  go  residential  if  there  was 
an  office  building  developed  nearby," 
said  Livingston.  Livingston  says  the 
project  should  be  evaluated  under  the 
city's  Prop  M  guidelines,  which  require 
developments  of  more  than  25,000 
square  feet  to  be  judged  competitively 
with  other  office  buildings  and  provide 
mitigation  measures  for  their  impacts 
on  housing  and  other  services. 

But  the  city  says  the  project  does  not 
fall  under  these  Prop  M  guidelines  be- 
cause the  commercial  part  of  the  pro- 
ject is  under  25,000 square  feet. 

Another  concern  listed  by  the  Plan- 
ning Coalition  is  the  project's  impact 
on  neighborhood  parking.  They're 
building  a  meeting  hall  for  300  but  only 
providing  26  parking  spaces,"  said 
Livingston,  adding  that  the  develop- 
ment will  eliminate  an  existing  park- 
ing lot  and  add  a  net  of  only  eight 
additional  spaces. 

In  April,  the  Planning  Coalition  in- 
vited SEIU  representatives  to  meet  with 
zoning  committee  members  and  Plan- 
ning Department  staff  to  discuss  the 
project,  but  the  union  representatives 
failed  to  show. 

At  their  April  board  of  directors 
meeting,  the  Coalition  decided  to  send 
a  letter  of  protest  about  the  proposed 


Rent  Control 

continued  from  page  1 

Randy  Shaw  of  the  Tenderloin  Hous- 
ing Clinic  termed  the  Council's  pro- 
posal "weak"  and  said  he  didn't  think 
it  would  have  much  impact  on  rents  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Most  units  in  the  Ten- 
derloin are  so  frequently  vacated, 
Shaw  said,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  tenant 
to  live  in  a  place  long  enough  to  be 
paying  below-market  rent. 

The  maximum  rent  increase  of  18 
percent  on  a  vacant  unit  allowed  under 
the  proposal  would  be  higher  than  the 
12  or  13  percent  Shaw  estimates  rents 
are  currently  going  up  when  units  turn 
over  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Large  landlords  can  afford  to  keep 
units  vacant  until  they  are  rented  and 
might  be  tempted  to  take  the  18  per- 
cent maximum  allowed,  he  said. 

Brigode  said,  "Landlords  can  keep 
rents  high  and  units  vacant  because 
they  are  insulated  from  the  market- 
so  much  of  their  profit  comes  from 
other  areas — tax  write-offs,  deprecia- 
tion, etc." 

So  far,  the  Housing  and  Tenants 
Council's  proposal  has  not  addressed 
the  issue  of  whether  the  14  percent 
increase  on  vacant  apartments  would 
be  "bankable,"  meaning  that  if  a  land- 
lord chooses  not  to  raise  the  rent  on  a 
unit  when  it  is  vacated,  then  he  called 
take  the  increase  when  the  unit  became 
empty  at  a  later  time— all  the  way  up 
to  the  amount  it  would  have  been  if  he 
had  taken  allowed  increases  every  year. 


"Generally  it  has  been  our  position  to 
encourage  banking  because  we  never 
want  to  punish  landlords  for  not  rais- 
ing rents,"  said  Brigode. 

He  emphasized  that  the  proposal  as 
it  now  stands  is  "not  set  in  concrete," 
and  that  the  Supervisors  would  pro- 
bably be  negotiating  some  changes  in 
it  after  it  is  introduced. 

'This  (the  banking  provision)  may 
be  a  bargaining  point,"  he  concluded. 

One  protection  the  proposal  speci- 
fically offers  renters  reads:  The  14  per- 
cent increase  may  not  be  imposed  un- 
less the  previous  tenant  voluntarily 
vacated  the  unit  or  was  lawfully 
evicted." 

Another  organization,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Tenants  Union,  is  taking  a  bolder 
approach  to  the  problem  of  skyrocket- 
ing rents  in  the  city.  The  Tenants  Union 
has  begun  writing  a  ballot  initiative 
for  November  that  would  prohibit  any 
rent  increase  whatsoever  on  vacant 
units.  They  hope  this  will  eliminate 
the  incentive  for  a  landlord  to  evict  a 
tenant  in  order  to  raise  rent. 

This  initiative  would  not  require 
landlords  to  register  their  units,  but 
would  give  the  Rent  Board  the  power 
to  subpoena  rental  records  to  enforce 
the  vacancy  control  law. 

At  a  recent  meeting.  Tenants  Union 
members  seemed  certain  that  the  most 
they  could  hope  for  from  Mayor  Agnos 
on  the  measure  would  be  neutrality. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  planks 
in. Agnos'  campaign  platform  last  fall 
was  vacancy  rent  control.  In  a  recent 
Times   interview,   he   reiterated  his 


Running  For 
President? 


A mystery  candidate 
spoke  before  excited 
throngs  of  suppor- 
ters recently  in  Boeddeker 
Park.  Responding  to  re- 
porters' questions,  he  prom- 
ised that  his  campaign  in  the 
year  2020  would  address 
issues  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Tenderloin  voters. 


development  to  the  city,  charging  that 
it  violated  the  zoning  and  would  have 
an  "enormous"  environmental  impact 
on  the  neighborhood. 

Eric  Hall,  secretary  treasurer  of  SEIU 
and  trustee  for  the  proposed  building, 
told  the  Times  that  he  was  "mystified" 
by  the  Coalition's  opposition  to  the 
project.  He  said  that  he  had  had  prior 
support  from  Brad  Paul,  the  former 
executive  director  of  the  Planning 
Coalition,  and  hadn't  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

'They  took  a  position  about  the 
situation  and  didn't  communicate  it  to 
us,"  said  Hall.  "If  they  had  concerns 
about  the  project,  they  know  where 
we  are." 

Hall  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
low-income  housing  included  in  the 
proposal.  He  says  the  plans  are  for 
four  one-bedroom  apartments  and  20 
single  room  occupancy  units  with  con- 
gregate baths  and  kitchens. 

'They're  impeding  a  low-cost  project," 
he  said.  "If  they  are  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  project,  it  will  stay  a  park- 
ing lot  and  do  nothing  for  low-cost 


housing.  There's  no  economic  incentive 
to  build  anything  but  market-rate 
housing  there." 

As  to  the  Coalition's  charge  that  the 
development  sets  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Hall  responded:  There  aren't  any 
other  unions  that  are  likely  to  do  the 
same.  .  I  think  it's  ludicrous  to  think 
there's  hordes  of  trade  unions  that  are 
going  to  build  office  buildings  in  the 
Tenderloin." 

As  for  the  parking  demand,  Hall 
said,  "We're  going  to  handle  it  the 
same  way  we've  handled  it  for  35  years 
(at  the  previous  site),"  adding  that  most 
of  the  union's  members  walk  or  take 
public  transportation  "because  there's 
no  parking  in  the  Tenderloin .  " 

The  city  is  currently  conducting  an 
environmental  review  on  the  project, 
to  determine  if  an  Environmental  Im- 
pact Report  is  necessary. 

On  May  10  at  10:00  a.m.  the  Planning 
Coalition's  Zoning  Committee  will 
meet  with  SEIU  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  development.  The 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  295 
Eddy  Street,  is  open  to  the  public. 


Advocates  Blast  Senate  for  Not  Extending  Amnesty 


Despite  the  efforts  of  immigrant  rights 
advocates  around  the  country,  on 
April  28  the  Senate  defeated  a  bill  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  40  that  would  have  ex- 
tended the  deadline  for  illegal  immi- 
grants to  apply  for  amnesty  from  May 
4,  1988  to  November  30,  1988. 

"We're  outraged  that  the  dream  of 
many  millions  of  immigrants  search- 
ing for  opportunity  and  freedom  in  the 
United  States  has  been  shattered  by  this 
vote,"  said  Emily  Goldfarb,  Director 
of  the  Coalition  for  Immigrant  and 
Refugee  Rights  and  Services  in  San 
Francisco.  'Thousands  have  lost  the 


once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  lega- 
lize their  status,  which  a  simple  exten- 
sion could  have  provided." 

In  April,  the  Northern  California 
Grantmakers  estimated  that  only  41 
percent  of  the  eligible  persons  in  the 
Bay  Area  will  have  filed  for  amnesty 
by  the  May  4  deadline.  They  concluded 
that  an  extension  plus  an  effective  out- 
reach campaign  would  dramatically  in- 
crease applications. 

Immigrants  needing  assistance  can 
call  the  Immigrant  Assistance  Line  554- 
2444. 


commitment  to  vacancy  control, 
saying,  "I  am  going  to  push  to 
keep  my  promise." 

What  kind  of  vacancy  control  he 
favors  is  unclear.  When  the  Housing 
and  Tenants  Council  first  began  nego- 
tiating with  the  Mayor  and  landlord- 
realtor  representatives  in  March  of  this 
year,  the  Council's  original  proposal 
had  prohibited  rent  increases  on  vacant 
units  and  mandated  owners'  registra- 
tion of  legal  rents  for  all  units. 

Agnos  said,  "I  brought  a  group  to- 
gether to  see  if  there  wasn't  some  com- 
mon ground  .  and  frankly,  there  is  a 
lot  of  talking  to  be  done,  and  we  need 
a  lot  more  time  than  this  year's  legis- 
lative process  allows." 

After  meetings  with  the  Mayor, 
Supervisors  and  realtors,  the  Housing 
and  Tenants  Council  called  an  internal 
meeting  and,  over  a  strong  protest  from 
a  minority  in  attendance,  voted  to 
moderate  their  demands  to  be  similar 
to  a  1984  proposal,  which  had  included 
a  14  percent  vacancy  control  provision. 

In  response  to  these  rumblings  of 
some  kind  of  vacancy  rent  control, 
landlords  and  realtors  have  proposed 
that,  instead  of  vacancy  control,  they 
pay  a  "tax"  of  $15  million  per  year  to 
be  used  for  'low -income"  housing. 

Brigode,  who  opposes  the  landlord's 
counter-proposal,  estimates  that  the 
funds  would  create  only  200  units  a 
year.  "Our  affordable  housing  stock  is 
hemorrhaging  at  the  rate  of  200  units 
a  week,"  he  said. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Apartment   Association,   a  landlord 


group.  President  Joe  Bravo  promised 
members,  'There  is  going  to  be  tons 
of  money  for  this  campaign,"  and  that 
some  of  it  would  be  used  to  hire  pro- 
fessional campaign  consultants. 

Both  landlords  and  tenant  associa- 
tions are  expected  to  lobby  the  Mayor 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  heavily 
around  the  proposed  ordinance,  and 
the  outcome  may  hinge  on  tenants' 
groups  pressuring  Supervisor  Jim  Gon- 
zalez to  vote  with  them. 

According  to  Brigode,  seven  super- 
visors voted  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
in  1984:  Harry  Britt,  Nancy  Walker, 
Doris  Ward,  Willie  Kennedy,  Wendy 
Nelder,  Quentin  Kopp  (no  longer  on 
the  Board)  and  Carol  Ruth  Silver. 
Now,  Silver  and  Hongisto  cannot  vote 
on  the  issue  because  they  are  involved 
in  real  estate  investment. 

The  big  question  mark  is  Jim  Gon- 
zalez, appointed  by  Mayor  Feinstein. 
He  comes  up  for  election  for  the  first 
time  in  November  of  this  year. 

To  become  law,  the  proposal  needs 
the  yes  votes  of  six  Supervisors. 

A  five-language  (Cambodian,  Lao, 
Vietnamese,  Cantonese,  and  English) 
community  forum  on  vacancy  control 
will  be  held  by  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  on  May  7  at  12:30 
p.m.  at  the  Civic  Center  Residence  at 
54  McAllister. 

The  San  Francisco  Tenants  Union  is 
planning  to  begin  circulating  petitions 
for  signatures  on  May  14.  For  further 
information,  call  the  Tenants  Union 
at  282-6622. 
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Walkers  Put  on  the  Miles 
To  Rish  for  New  Playground 


At  the  walkathon,  brightly 


ites  showed  the  support  of  dozens  of  local 


businesses,  organizations  and  corporations  for  a  new  playground. 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Led  by  a  Navy  marching  band,  a 
spirited  throng  of  more  than  250 
children  and  50  adults  marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  Tenderloin 
on  April  17  to  tell  the  city  the  neigh- 
borhood needs  a  playground  and  to 
raise  funds  for  three  Tenderloin  organi- 
zations. 

The  10-kilometer  walkathon  began 
at  Civic  Center,  where  black,  Southeast 
Asian  and  white  children  and  adults 
heard  Mayor  Art  Agnos  sound  an  en- 
couraging note  about  the  future  park. 
"We're  going  to  make  it  happen!"  Ag- 
nos said,  before  joining  the  marchers 
as  they  wound  their  way  on  a  loop  up 
Larkin  Street  to  Ellis  and  then  back 
down  Leavenworth  to  Civic  Center. 

"I'm  here  because  I  care  about  chil- 
dren," said  Grace  Joyce,  70,  as  she 
marched  along.  "They  have  no  place 
outside  to  play  that's  safe." 


Because  Boeddeker  Park  at  Jones 
and  Eddy  streets  is  the  only  park  in  the 
Tenderloin  with  children's  play  equip- 
ment, many  of  the  neighborhood's 
5,500  children  play  in  the  hallways  of 
buildings,  sidewalks,  and  even  the 
streets.  But  the  streets  have  been  dan- 
gerous for  some  of  the  neighborhood's 
children.  In  a  three-month  period  last 
fall,  seven  children  were  hit  by  cars 
in  the  Tenderloin,  and  one  was  killed, 
according  to  a  Tenderloin  Times  in- 
vestigation (Times,  Oct.  1987). 

For  Ly  Kac  Thi,  a  13-year-old  Viet- 
namese Tenderloin  resident,  a  new  park 
would  provide  refuge  from  the  one- 
bedroom  apartment  where  his  family 
of  eight  lives.  Usually,  he  and  his  sib- 
lings stay  locked  in  their  apartment  or 
play  in  the  hallways  of  their  build- 
ing. But  for  the  walkathon,  he  and  two 
of  his  little  brothers  were  out  on  the 
street. 

"We're  here  to  show  the  Mayor  that 


a  lot  of  people  support  the  park,"  he 
said,  his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

As  the  marchers  turned  down  Lea- 
venworth Street,  they  were  applauded 
by  a  knot  of  middle-aged  black  men 
who  leaned  on  parked  cars  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Turk,  encouraging  the  walkers 
towards  the  homestretch.  Many  of 
the  participants  did  six  of  the  one-mile 
loops  around  the  Tenderloin. 

In  addition  to  Tenderloin  residents, 
walkers  came  from  other  neighbor- 
hoods and  even  included  contingents 
from  Stanford  University  and  Wells 
Fargo  Bank. 

Ray  Gristock  was  among  30  em- 
ployees at  the  walkathon  from  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  which  is  donating  follow- 
up  billing  on  pledges  from  the  event. 

"It's  a  very  good  cause,"  said  Gris- 
tock. "(Especially)  when  you  read 
every  week  of  another  child  being 
either  killed  or  at  least  hit— the  chil- 
dren need  a  safe  place  to  play." 

Each  day  250  children  and  countless 
adults  use  Boeddeker  Park,  over- 
whelming the  facilities,  according  to 
Park  Director  Keith  Grier.  The  park 
gets  so  much  use,  he  said,  that  the 
small  patches  of  lawn  where  children 
tumble  and  run  have  to  be  frequently 
reseeded.  Also,  he  said,  "We  have  to 
schedule  kids  into  the  basketball  courts 
or  they'll  get  into  arguments." 

As  part  of  the  walkathon,  Ellis  Street 
between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde  was 
closed  off  for  a  street  fair.  Among  the 
attractions  for  the  1,500  people  who 
attended  the  day's  events  were  booths 
offering  food  or  carnival  games,  per- 
formances of  music  and  comedy,  a 
"talking  police  car"  sponsored  by  SFPD, 
and  a  vintage  fire  truck  from  the  fire 
department,  where  toddlers  climbed 
up  to  ring  its  large  silver  bell.  Children 
and  adults  alike  munched  on  nachos 
and  skewered  beef  while  others  had 
their  faces  painted. 

Financial  pledges  from  people  who 
sponsored  marchers  for  each  kilometer 
they  walked,  and  donations  from 
about  150  individuals,  companies  and 
organizations  netted  close  to  $20,000, 
according  to  event  organizers.  These 
proceeds  will  be  evenly  split  among  the 


in  short 


Traffic  Safety  Coalition  Gets 
Response 

Last  month  City  Traffic  Engineer 
Norman  Bray  outlined  in  writing  the 
city's  response  to  community  concerns 
about  traffic  safety  in  the  Tenderloin  i 

•  Nine  crosswalks  that  were  faded  or 
poorly  marked  were  repainted. 

•  Speed  limit  signs  have  been  posted 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public  Works 
(DPW)  is  seeking  legislation  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  reduce  the 
speed  limits  from  30  to  25  miles  per 
hour  on  Turk  Street  and  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  between  Market  Street  and  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

•  Proper  curb  cuts  (instead  of  a 
mounded  ramp)  at  Taylor  and  Eddy 
streets  will  probably  not  be  constructed 
for  a  while.  Major  reconstruction 
would  be  necessary  because  of  sub- 
sidewalk  basements  at  that  corner.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  is  notify- 
ing the  property  owners  there  that  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  pay  for  the  re- 
construction, but  getting  money  from 
them  would  probably  take  a  long  time. 

•  Counter  to  the  Tenderloin  Traffic 
Safety  Coalition's  recommendation, 
the  department  does  not  support  pla- 
cing "No  Turn  on  Red"  signs  at  addi- 
tional Tenderloin  intersections.  Bray 
cited  a  recent  DPW  study  of  Tender- 
loin traffic  accidents,  which  showed 
very  few  accidents  involved  vehicles 
turning  on  red. 

Prohibiting  left  turns  on  red  could 
increase  pedestrian  vehicle  conflicts. 
Bray  said,  because  vehicles  would  turn 
on  the  green  at  the  same  time  pedes- 
trians are  crossing. 

'Traffic  control  signs  which  cannot 
be  justified  tend  to  increase  motorist 


frustration  and  encourage  violations," 
Bray  added. 

•  DPW  lowered  the  "No  Turn  on 
Red"  sign  at  Leavenworth  and  McAlli- 
ster to  increase  its  visibility,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Traffic  Safety  Coalition. 

•  DPW  is  recommending  converting 
18  yellow  zones  to  metered  Special 
Truck  Loading  Zones  in  order  to  reduce 
double  parking  and  improve  visibility 
for  drivers  and  pedestrians. 

•  DPW  will  be  installing  pedestrian 
signals  at  seven  intersections  over  the 
next  two  years,  using  funds  from  the 
bond  issue.  (Ellis/Jones,  Eddy/Jones, 
Turk/Jones,  Turk/Leavenworth,  Ellis/ 
Leavenworth,  Golden  Gate/Leaven- 
worth.  Golden  Gate/Jones.) 

•  The  school  district  has  informed 
DPW  that  since  early  March  they  have 
changed  all  their  stops  to  coincide  with 
existing  Muni  stops,  rather  than  double- 
parking  to  load  and  unload  students. 

The  Tenderloin  Traffic  Safety  Coali- 
tion, which  includes  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  and  North 
of  Market  Senior  Center,  will  discuss 
Bray's  statements  at  its  next  meeting 
on  May  18.  The  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  1:00  at  308  Eddy  Street,  is 
open  to  the  public. 

Recruiting  Future  Firefighters 

The  San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
is  urging  minorities  to  apply  for  fire- 
fighting  careers,  which  offer  salaries 
beginning  at  $32,724. 

"Members  of  the  Asian  recruitment 
team  will  be  working  actively  within 
the  community.  .  .to  inspire  them  to 
share  their  commitment  to  this  demand- 
ing but  fulfilling  career  choice,"  said 
Chief  Fred  Postel. 

Applicants  must  be  18  years  old  to 
apply,  20  years  old  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, authorized  to  work  in 
the  U.S.,  have  a  California  driver's 


license  with  a  satisfactory  driving 
record,  be  a  San  Francisco  resident 
four  months  prior  to  application,  and 
have  good  physical  health  with  20/50 
uncorrected  and  20/20  corrected  vision. 

No  recruitment  and  application  dates 
have  yet  been  set.  However,  a  bro- 
chure about  the  Department  and  fire- 
fighting  careers  is  available  from: 
Community  Relations,  S.F.  Fire  Depart- 
ment, 260  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Room 
402,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102;  or 
call  (415)  861-8000  ext.  271. 

Child  Care  Hall  of  Fame 

On  Tuesday,  May  10,  the  North  of 
Market  Child  Development  Center  will 
present  its  third  annual  Child  Care 
Hall  of  Honor  Awards  reception,  where 
they  will  recognize  community  and 
statewide  leaders  working  on  behalf  of 
children.  This  year's  awards  will  be 
given  to  KPIX-TV,  Sen.  Milton  Marks, 
the  Mayor's  Office  of  Community  De- 
velopment, Bernard  and  Alba  Witkin, 
Midge  Wilson,  Pat  Dorman,  Serena 
Wylie,  Orpheus  Tepper  and  Rosemary 
Hiler. 

The  celebration  will  be  held  on  May 
10  from  5  to  7  p.m.  at  the  home  of 
Marsha  Cohen  and  Robert  Feyer,  sup- 
porters of  the  center.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  863-0811. 


Seniors  Stream  to  Sacramento 

A  rally,  picnic,  musical  entertain- 
ment and  march  make  up  the  18th 
Annual  Rally  for  Seniors,  "On  the 
Move  in  '88,"  which  will  be  held  May 
25  at  Sacramento's  East  Capital  Park. 

More  than  3,000  people  from  through- 
out the  state  are  expected  to  hear  a 
group  of  speakers  including  Lt.  Gov. 
Leo  McCarthy,  Assembly  Speaker  Wil- 
lie Brown,  Karl  Grossenbacher  from 
the  Gray  Panthers,  and  John  Henning 


Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center, 
Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates,  and  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
three  groups  that  sponsored  the  walka- 
thon and  are  leading  the  campaign  to 
build  the  new  playground. 

Some  community  members  have 
raised  questions  about  how  the  money 
will  be  spent.  Ja'  Net  Morris,  assistant 
director  at  Boeddeker  Park,  said  she 
felt  the  money  raised  from  the  walka- 
thon should  be  spent  on  the  new  play- 
ground or  organizations  that  provide 
direct  services  for  children.  "Where's 
the  money  going?"  she  asked.  "We 
need  tutoring  for  the  children,  and  half 
of  the  money  should  go  toward  edu- 
cation." 

But  the  event's  organizers  argue  that 
their  role — educating,  empowering,  and 
advocating  for  the  community— is  just 
as  legitimate  as  that  of  organizations 
providing  children's  programs. 

"We  wanted  to  build  community 
awareness  about  the  Tenderloin's  chil- 
dren and  the  need  for  a  new  park,  and 
I  think  we  did,"  said  Nancy  Russell  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion, the  group  that  led  the  successful 
effort  to  get  Boeddeker  built  in  the  early 
1980s. 

Russell  said  the  funds  raised  from 
the  walkathon  would  not  go  very  far 
toward  building  the  new  playground, 
which  will  take  millions  of  dollars. 
The  money  raised  last  month  would  be 
a  "mere  drop  in  the  bucket,"  she 
said. 

To  date,  the  city  has  put  aside  $2 
million  from  the  open  space  fund  to- 
wards a  new  park  in  the  Tenderloin. 

A  likely  site  is  the  State  Garage  and 
parking  lot  on  Ellis  between  Larkin  and 
Leavenworth,  where  the  street  fair  took 
place.  The  city  is  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  a  price  with  the  property 
owner.  Once  the  property  is  acquired, 
the  city  will  have  to  get  community  in- 
put on  the  park  and  take  bids  from 
contractors  and  architects  before 
ground-breaking.  The  whole  process 
could  take  at  least  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  Midge  Wilson  of  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center,  who  is  also 
on  the  city's  open  space  advisory  com- 
mittee. 


of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  rally,  sponsored  by  the  Califor- 
nia Legislative  Council  for  Older 
Americans,  promises  to  address  such 
issues  as  continued  Social  Security  pro- 
tection, improvement  of  Medicare  and 
MediCal,  local  rent  control  and  afford- 
able housing  for  all,  aid  to  the  hungry 
and  homeless,  services  for  youth,  res- 
toration of  Cal-OSHA,  and  money  for 
"people,  not  arms." 

Tickets  for  the  Sacramento  Rally 
must  be  purchased  by  May  13  from  lo- 
cal senior  organizations.  The  cost  is 
$6.00.  Glide  Memorial  Church,  330 
Ellis  Street,  will  be  the  central  pick-up 
point  for  buses,  which  will  load  at  7:30 
a.m.  on  May  25. 

Rock  for  the  Homeless 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  estimated 
thousands  of  homeless  men,  women, 
and  children  in  San  Francisco,  a  con- 
cert featuring  the  best  bands  in  the  area 
will  rock  Candlestick  Park  on  May  28 
from  mid-day  until  sunset. 

The  "Bash  Concert,"  a  brainchild  of 
Sierra  foothill  promoter  Michael  Gold- 
man, will  be  only  the  third  time  the 
stadium  has  been  used  for  a  music 
concert.  The  main  benefactor  of  the 
afternoon  program  will  be  the  Mayor's 
Fund  for  the  Homeless,  an  account  that 
was  established  in  1983  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  food,  shelter,  and  "sup- 
portive services"  to  the  homeless. 

KFOG  radio  personality  M  DUNG 
has  offered  to  assist  the  program  by 
acting  as  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Her- 
bie  Herbert,  Journey's  manager  and 
founder  of  Nocturne  Productions,  has 
agreed  to  coordinate  the  production. 

Tickets  for  all  seats  for  'The  Bash 
Concert"  are  $10.  Sponsorships  are 
available  for  $150,  which  will  provide 
transportation  and  admission  for  10 
homeless  people.  For  more  information 
call  285-6111. 
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Prostitutes'  Quiz  Takes 
Safe  Sex  to  the  Streets 


by  Bethany  Chamberlain 

Piling  out  of  their  maroon  van  on 
a  drizzly  Monday  evening,  they 
approached  the  few  prostitutes 
sauntering  along  Eddy  Street. 

"You  wanna  take  the  Safe  Sex  Quiz?" 
outreach  worker  Pamela  McConnell 
asked  a  young  woman  pacing  in  front 
of  a  liquor  store.  The  woman  was  at 
first  distracted,  her  attention  riveted  to 
the  passing  cars.  But  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  quiz,  her  curiosity  had  been 
piqued. 

"How  many  did  I  miss7"  she  asked. 

"You  did  pretty  good,"  McConnell 
replied.  "You  only  missed  two.  Next 
time  you  take  it,  you'll  do  better." 

Five  nights  a  week  in  April,  out- 
reach workers  from  the  California 
Prostitutes'  Education  Project  (Cal-PEP, 
a  branch  of  the  prostitutes'  advocacy 
organization  COYOTE)  hit  the  streets 
of  the  Tenderloin  to  give  the  area's 
prostitutes  the  safe  sex  quiz,  free  con- 
doms, small  containers  of  bleach  (for 
IV  drug  users)  and  plenty  of  no-non- 
sense advice  on  how  to  avoid  con- 
tracting AIDS. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco 
AIDS  Foundation,  the  quiz  is  part  of 
the  Hot  &  Sexy  Safe  Sex  Contest,  an 
innovative  campaign  which  has  re- 
ceived a  warm  reception  on  the  streets, 
while  educating  local  prostitutes  and 
netting  invaluable  data  for  AIDS  re- 
search. Since  its  introduction  in  Sep- 
tember 1987  over  400  San  Francisco 
prostitutes  have  participated  in  the 
contest.  But  to  be  eligible  to  win  $100 
in  quarterly  drawings,  Bay  Area  sex 
industry  workers  must  first  take  the 
safe  sex  quiz. 

The  quiz  lists  21  sexual  practices, 
which  quiz-takers  are  asked  to  catego- 
rize as  safe,  possibly  safe,  or  unsafe. 
Cal-PEP  Project  Director  Gloria  Lockett 
feels  repetition  is  the  key  to  education, 
especially  for  those  taking  the  quiz 
who  are  also  taking  drugs.  Participants 
are  urged  to  take  the  quiz  often,  and 
to  pass  it  on  to  their  co-workers  and 
mates.  According  to  Lockett,  Cal-PEP 
tries  to  convey  the  message:  "When  in 
doubt,  consider  it  unsafe." 

Each  month,  Cal-PEP  outreach 
workers  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
one  of  four  San  Francisco  neighbor- 
hoods known  to  be  prostitution  hot- 
spots.  The  Tenderloin,  the  Mission 
District,  Hayes  Valley,  and  Union 
Square  are  the  primary  sites  of  this 
unique  project,  which  has  already  served 
as  a  model  for  public  health  depart- 
ments from  Puerto  Rico  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

"There  are  new  people  working  the 
streets  every  day,  especially  in  the  Ten- 
derlom,  which  is  a  very  transient  area," 
said  Lockett,  as  the  van  edged  down 
Eddy  Street.  "We  need  to  be  out  here 
constantly,  to  educate  the  inexperienced 


ones  and  remind  the  others  that  safe 
sex  is  something  you've  got  to  do  all 
the  time." 

The  Ambassador  Hotel  on  Mason 
and  Eddy— where  some  transvestite 
prostitutes  and  several  AIDS  patients 
live — is  a  regular  Cal-PEP  stop.  The 
quiz  and  the  campaign  are  primarily 
aimed  at  female  prostitutes,  but  Cal- 
PEP  workers  spread  the  word  to  every- 
one they  meet. 

'These  opportunities  are  just  too 
good  to  pass  up,"  said  Lockett  as  she 
handed  a  package  of  condoms  to  a 
young  man  in  a  revealing  cocktail  dress. 

Cal-PEP  provides  Ambassador  desk 
clerk  John  Hernandez  with  a  steady 
supply  of  condoms  and  bleach — which 
are  donated  to  the  project— to  be  given 
to  anyone  who  requests  them.  The  Ar- 
lington Hotel  at  Ellis  and  O'Farrell  also 
dispenses  Cal-PEP's  free  condoms  and 
bleach,  as  does  the  Folsom  Street  Hotel 
south  of  Market. 

Prior  to  developing  the  safe  sex  con- 
test, both  the  AIDS  Foundation  and 
Cal-PEP  conducted  workshops  for 
prostitutes,  stressing  safe  sex  for  busi- 
ness as  well  as  pleasure.  While  the 
AIDS  Foundation's  monthly  workshops 
and  Cal-PEP's  weekly  support  groups 
were  successful,  Sterling  Winterhalter 
of  the  AIDS  Foundation  felt  that  even 
more  members  of  this  high-risk  group 
had  to  be  reached. 

I  asked  Cal-PEP  what  we  could  of- 
fer prostitutes  that  would  make  them 
stop  and  take  time  to  learn  more  about 
AIDS  and  safe  sex,"  said  Winterhalter. 
Their  response  is  now  emblazoned 
across  the  top  of  the  bright  yellow  Safe 
Sex  Quiz:  "Money  Talks." 

'They  initially  take  the  test  because 
they  can  win  $100,"  said  Lockett. 
That's  a  lot  of  money  down  here  when 
you  consider  that  the  standard  date' 
goes  for  $20  to  $40."  The  average  Ten- 
derloin prostitute  has  anywhere  from 
five  to  20  dates'  per  night— a  conser- 
vative estimate,  in  Lockett's  opinion. 

The  importance  of  this  safe  sex  cam- 
paign can  be  fully  appreciated  when 
those  figures  are  multiplied  by  the  5,000 
prostitutes  estimated  by  Cal-PEP  to  be 
working  the  streets,  bars  and  massage 
parlors  of  San  Francisco. 

The  casual,  humorous  manner  in 
which  the  outreach  workers  dispense 
their  wisdom  and  sexual  accouter- 
ments  is  a  reminder  that  they  take  to 
the  streets  to  teach,  not  to  preach.  "We 
don't  discourage  prostitutes  from 
making  a  living,"  said  Lockett.  "We 
just  want  them  to  protect  themselves. 

"Most  people  have  this  misconcep- 
tion that  prostitutes  are  irresponsible 
people  who  don't  know  much  about 
AIDS  and  are  infecting  the  world,"  she 
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Gloria  Lockett  (right),  outreach  worker  tor  CAL-PEP,  goes  out  to  prostitutes  where 
they  work  and  quizzes  them  on  safe  sex  practices. 


added.  "I've  personally  come  in  con- 
tact and  only  one  prostitute  who  had 
AIDS  and  didn't  care  about  spreading 
it,"  continued  Lockett.  "And  he  was 
just  crazy.  Prostitutes  tend  to  have  a 
greater  awareness  of  safe  sex  practices 
than  most  people,  but  our  test  results 
indicate  they  still  don't  know  all  they 
should." 

As  successful  as  the  safe  sex  quiz 
campaign  has  been,  it  hasn't  reached  all 
of  San  Francisco's  prostitutes.  Budgetary 
constraints  mean  there  arc  no  trans- 
lators to  help  spread  the  word  to  those 
who  don't  speak  English,  such  as  Latin 
American  women  in  the  Mission  and 
Asian  prostitutes  who  ply  their  trade 
behind  massage  parlor  doors.  "We  really 
want  to  get  into  the  massage  parlors," 
said  Lockett.  "I  used  to  run  one,  so  I 
know  what  goes  on  inside  of  them." 

Lockett  also  knows  what  goes  on 
with  prostitutes  who  are  IV  drug  users. 
"A  prostitute  will  use  a  condom  if  she 


has  one,"  said  Lockett.  "But  IV  drug 
users  are  going  to  do  what's  necessary 
to  get  money  for  drugs.  .  condom  or 
not."  According  to  Cal-PEP  statistics, 
I.V.  drug  use  among  prostitutes— es- 
pecially in  the  Mission  District — is  on 
the  rise,  which  is  why  dispensing  bleach 
is  as  important  as  distributing  condoms. 

The  final  drawing  for  the  safe  sex 
contest  will  be  held  on  June  14.  As  in 
previous  drawings,  the  first-prize  win- 
ner will  be  awarded  $100  and  the  sec- 
ond prize  winner  100  condoms. 

Currently,  Cal-PEP  is  drafting  new 
grants  to  continue  and  expand  the  pro- 
ject. 'This  is  going  to  continue,"  con- 
cluded Lockett.  "Even  if  the  money  for 
it  comes  out  of  our  pockets." 

Cal-PEP/COYOTE  will  host  a  bene- 
fit dinner  at  the  Turning  Earth  Restau- 
rant at  Columbus  and  Washington  Sts., 
June  10th,  7:30  p.m.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  benefit  or  their  services, 
call  558-0450. 
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1  Fill  syringe 

WATER 


5  Fill  syringe 


6  Empty  syringe  7  Fil 


8  Empty 
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Call  863-AIDS 
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BUSINESS 


everybody^  business 


by  Pete  Childress 

Little  did  Luigi  Pollestrini  know 
that  the  restaurant  he  established 
on  Mason  Street  in  1938  would 
outlive  him  by  more  than  27  years 
and  become  a  San  Francisco  institution 
enjoyed  by  the  rich,  the  famous,  and 
the  ordinary  person  alike  for  half  a 
century.  But  he  did  know  that  few  of 
his  customers  could  pronounce  his 
name,  so  he  called  his  new  restaurant 
"Polo's."  And  Polo's  it's  been  ever  since. 

Polo's  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary 
in  April  by  offering  half-price  dinners 
on  certain  days— including  April  15, 
Tax  Day— to  thank  all  of  its  loyal  cus- 
tomers. Co-owners  and  brothers-in-law 
George  Basmagian  and  Sam  Kasnakjian 
say  that  some  of  Polo's  customers  have 
been  quite  illustrious:  the  late  president 
Lyndon  Johnson  wined  and  dined  there 
when  he  was  in  the  Navy  during  WWII, 
as  did  Ginger  Rogers  whenever  she  was 
in  town  playing  the  Fairmont.  More 
recently,  the  late  George  Moscone  often 
ate  at  Polo's.  Nowadays,  say  the  cur- 
rent owners,  the  clientele  runs  the 
gamut  of  businesspeople,  attorneys, 
and  FBI  agents,  as  well  as  many  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

When  Luigi  Pollestrini  died  in  1961, 
the  restaurant  was  taken  over  by  the 
Rossati  brothers,  who  owned  it  until 
1978.  In  that  year,  George  Basmagian, 
who  owned  "Galley  in  the  Alley"  deli 
on  Maiden  Lane,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sam  Kasnakjian,  bought  Polo's 
and  continued  its  tradition  of  fine  Italian 
food. 

George  says  that  although  business 
slacked  off  last  year,  he  enjoys  what 
he's  doing.  "I  like  dealing  with  people, 
keeping  them  happy  and  satisfied,"  he 
said.  George  predicts  that  the  opening 
of  Nordstrom's  department  store  on 
Market  Street  this  year  will  help  his 
restaurant  as  well  as  other  neighbor- 
hood businesses. 

George  and  Sam  differ  in  how  they 
view  the  neighborhood.  "The  neigh- 
borhood has  gotten  worse  in  this  area," 
says  Sam.  "All  the  retirees  who  were 
living  in  neighboring  hotels  have  moved 
out  and  have  been  replaced  by  unde- 
sirables." 

George  takes  a  less  somber  view.  "I 
honestly  think  that  the  Tenderloin  isn't 
half  as  bad  as  the  media  presents  it." 
he  says. 

But  Sam  doesn't  just  complain,  he's 
got  suggestions  about  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  city  should  provide  more 
low-income  housing  and  be  stricter 
about  the  illegal  activities.  Something 
has  to  be  done  for  the  homeless  peo- 
ple. It's  okay  to  build  a  park  for  peo- 
ple, but  that's  only  putting  a  Band-Aid 
on  a  big  wound.  Something  must  be 
done  about  the  causes."  Sam  says  that 
the  homeless  problem  is  a  federal, 
state  and  city  responsibility. 

Sam  also  has  opinions  about  busi- 
nesses and  their  relationship  to  city  go- 
vernment: "Seems  to  me  the  city  is  eager 
to  get  more  taxes  from  the  businessman 
but  not  in  helping  the  businesses  flour- 
ish," he  says.  "We  should  be  able  to 
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walk  around  the  Tenderloin  without 
the  fear  of  being  approached  and  har- 
assed for  money  in  the  streets,  and  that 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  authorities. 
Once  that  happened,  the  evening  busi- 
ness in  the  neighborhood  would  increase 
immediately." 

But  Sam's  gloomy  assessments  don't 
faze  George,  who  says  simply,  "We 
will  stay  here  for  the  duration." 

Polo's  is  located  at  34  Mason  Street, 
telephone  362-7719. 

Postscript:  As  I  was  winding  up  the 
interview,  George  leaned  over  the  table 
and  put  on  a  serious  face,  asking,  "What 
can  I  do  to  help?"  When  I  told  him  a 
good  first  step  would  be  to  join  and 
participate  in  the  Concerned  Business- 
persons  of  the  Tenderloin,  he  said 
"Good!  Send  someone  over  to  pick  up 
the  check.''  I  would  have  to  say  that 
this  sort  of  interested  involvement  in 
the  Tenderloin  is  the  only  way  to  re- 
solve the  problems  we  face  and  allow 
the  neighborhood  to  fulfill  its  potential 
for  being  a  safe,  dynamic,  decent  place 
to  live  and  work.  We  need  all  the 
George  Basmagians  we  can  get. 


LOOSE  CHANGE 

Brooks  Camera  at  998  Market  Street 
closed  last  month  due  to  a  rent  dispute 
with  the  new  owners  of  the  building. 
Brooks  had  occupied  the  space  on  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Taylor  for  more 
than  10  years,  according  to  Executive 
Vice  President  Jerry  Jaramillo,  and 
was  negotiating  for  a  rental  decrease 
with  the  new  owners  of  the  building 
but  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 
With  the  closing  of  the  Market  Street 
location,  former  manager  George  Bailey 
was  transferred  to  the  Stonestown 
store.  Jaramillo  says  they  hope  to  find 
another  storefront  in  the  Tenderloin 
soon. 

Vicky  Serveta,  owner  of  Athens  Greek 
Restaurant  at  Mason  and  Eddy,  is 
opening  a  new,  3(000-sq.-ft.  restaurant 
called  "Athens  by  Night"  at  811  Valen- 
cia Street  next  month.  The  new  restau- 
rant will  feature  a  full  bar  and  live 
entertainment,  and  is  located  at  the 
site  of  the  old  Circle  Club  in  the  Mis- 
sion District. 

Vicky,  who  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  1977  and  spent  her  early  days  here 
as  both  a  singer  and  a  cook,  opened 
Athens  Greek  Restaurant  five  years 
ago  and  has  gained  a  loyal  following. 
Vicky  says  she  has  no  intentions  of 
closing  her  Tenderloin  restaurant.  For 
more  information  about  Athens  by 
Night,  call  647-3744. 

Nancy  Russell,  of  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition,  told  me  that  the 
recent  marathon,  "Kids  Walk  for  Kids," 
was  a  resounding  success.  Nancy  says 
that  the  figures  aren't  in  yet,  but  they 
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hope  to  have  raised  about  $20,000  for 
NOMPC,  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Re- 
source Center  and  Tenderloin  Youth 
Advocates.  Many  businesses  partici- 
pated in  the  event,  including  American 
Express  Company,  AT&T,  Calistoga 


Corp.,  Ed  Farrah,  K-I-B  Interstate, 
McKesson  Corp.,  M&R  Rentals,  Sizzler, 
PG&E,  Ramada  Renaissance,  the  San 
Francisco  Progress,  and  Wells  Fargo 
Bank.  Many  thanks  to  all  who  helped 
out. 


Mayor  Art  Agnos  and  Tenderloin  resident  Grimson  Navarette  do  their  part  to  fight 
litter  during  a  recent  neighborhood  cleanup. 


I'm  thinking  of  having  a  baby . . . 
Should  I  take  the 

AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself  these  questions— 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V  drugs? 

2  Have  I  used  I  V  drugs? 

V  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man? 

4  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  person  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  is  unknown  to  me? 

5  Have  I  had  a  blood  transfusion  between  1975 
and  1985? 

If  you  answer  "YES'  to  any  of  these  questions,  you 
and  your  baby  might  be  at  risk  for  AIDS 
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eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

Muffins  Coffee  Shop 
39  Taylor  Street  (near  Market) 
Mon.-Fri.  6  a.m. -5  p.m. 
Sat. -Sun.  7  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Still  sporting  a  banner  proclaim- 
ing its  Grand  Opening,  Muffins 
Coffee  Shop  on  Taylor  Street  has 
already  gathered  a  crowd  of  regulars, 
many  of  them  old  timers  who  spread 
the  word  when  a  new,  worthwhile 


restaurant  opens.  The  Korean  couple 
who  owns  Muffins  have  put  together 
a  fine,  standard  coffee  shop  menu, 
while  adding  some  Asian  dishes  like 
beef  and  chicken  teriyaki. 

Breakfast  is  served  all  day,  and  Muf- 
fins is  one  of  the  few  restaurants  in 
California  that  serves  grits,  a  favorite 
Southern  breakfast  dish  made  of  coarse- 
ly ground  corn  served  hot  with  butter. 
During  a  recent  Saturday  morning  I 
got  off  to  a  great  start  here  with  two 
eggs,  link  sausages,  toast,  grits  and 
coffee  ($3.75). 

During  a  second  visit  for  lunch,  I  was 
served  an  impressive  patty  melt  on 


Pregnancy  Tests 
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•  Birth  Control 
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•  Gynecological  Exams 
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Some  people  think  you  can 
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Fight  the  fear  with  the  facts:  863-ATDS 


A  public  education  c»mp«ijr>  paniall)  funded  by  ihe  Sin  Francicco  DefK  of  Public  Health  A  ptoieci  of  ihc  San  hraixiuo  AIDS  Foundation 


whole-grain  rye,  with  freshly  peeled 
home  fries.  This  was  an  excellent  repast 
that  only  set  me  back  $3.15. 

Muffins  is  a  large  restaurant  with 
plenty  of  tables  and  16  counter  spaces. 
The  back  of  the  restaurant  is  reserved 
for  nonsmokers.  A  small  radio  plays 
behind  the  counter,  where  the  cook 
stands  at  the  grill  preparing  such  things 
as  three-egg  omelettes  (including  mush- 
room or  avocado)  for  $2.95,  liver  and 
onions  ($3.65),  waffles  or  French  toast 
($1.65),  breaded  pork  chops  ($5.10), 
and  fish  ($3.95),  among  other  things. 

The  owners,  who  moved  the  restau- 
rant early  this  year  from  its  former  lo- 
cation at  Mason  and  Eddy,  are  ob- 
viously experienced  in  running  a  res- 
taurant, and  they  provide  cordial  and 
efficient  service  to  their  loyal  clientele, 
many  of  whom  followed  the  eatery  to 
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its  new  location.  A  few  plants  hang  from 
the  high  ceiling,  and  flower  prints  adorn 
the  walls  of  this  simple  but  clean  diner. 

Pay  close  attention  to  the  hours- 
Muffins  is  not  open  at  night.  I  give 
Muffins  three  out  of  a  possible  four 
coffee  cup  stars  for  service  and  excel- 
lence. My  only  disappointment  was  not 
finding  iced  tea  on  the  beverage  list. 

Local  Two 
Gets  New 
Bohemian 
Contract 

by  Rex  Hill 

After  a  nine-month  fight  marked  by 
rallies,  sit-ins  and  protests  by  hundreds 
of  union  members  outside  the  exclusive 
Bohemian  Club  at  624  Taylor  Street, 
Local  2  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  has  won  a  new  contract. 

The  union  viewed  the  settlement  as 
a  significant  victory.  One  of  the  main 
points  of  dispute  had  been  the  Bohe- 
mian Club's  plan  to  drop  the  union 
health  plan  and  substitute  one  of  their 
own. 

The  new  three-year  contract  forces 
the  Bohemian  Club  to  rejoin  the  union 
plan  and  pay  higher  monthly  rates. 
Also  included  in  the  agreement  is  a  25- 
cent  per  hour  wage  increase. 

The  Bohemian  Club,  which  has  al- 
ways denied  membership  to  women,  is 
one  of  the  most  exclusive  and  power- 
ful private  clubs  in  the  country,  with 
an  initiation  fee  of  $8,500  and  a  mem- 
bership waiting  list  of  20  years. 
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Vietnam  Memorial  Teaches 
Painful  Lessons  of  War 


by  Pamela  Berkman 

A man  in  his  early  thirties  stared 
at  the  white  names  on  the  shiny 
black  surface.  He  found  what 
he  was  looking  for,  stared  stoney-faced 
for  a  few  more  minutes,  then  quietly 
broke  down  in  tears. 

He  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Moving  Wall,  a  250-foot -long,  half-size 
replica  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  War 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that 
has  been  touring  the  country  since  1984. 

During  the  cold,  gray,  rainy  week  in 
April  when  it  was  displayed  at  San 
Francisco  State  University,  volunteers, 
some  of  them  veterans,  read  over  a 
loudspeaker  every  one  of  the  58,000 
names  inscribed  on  it.  It  took  all  week. 

'This  is  one  of  the  greatest  teach- 
ing tools  you  could  bring  to  a  campus,'' 
said  John  Horton,  38,  a  Vietnam  vet 
who  was  in  the  101st  Airborne  from 
October  1968  through  April  1970.  The 
father  of  a  13-year-old  boy,  Horton  said 
he  didn't  want  to  see  any  more  of  these 
walls  necessary.  "Veterans  should  take 
the  lead  in  any  peace  movement,"  he 
said,  "because  they  know." 


"This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
teaching  tools  you  could  bring 

to  a   campus   Veterans 

should  take  the  lead  in  any 
peace  movement. " 


In  front  of  the  wall  stood  a  wreath 
of  gladiolas,  carnations,  and  red  roses, 
placed  there  by  the  Vietnamese  Students 
Organization  of  S.F.S.U.  in  memory  of 
the  American  soldiers  who  fought  and 
died  in  Vietnam. 

"Although  we  lost  the  war,"  said  the 
organization's  president,  Tony  Nguyen, 


"at  least  we  remember  the  soldiers  who 
put  in  a  lot  of  effort." 

American  war  vets  said  they  thought 
the  wall  was  more  powerful  than 
memorials  that  feature  statues  of  sol- 
diers because  viewers  can  see  the  thou- 
sands of  names  and  realize  that  each 
represents  an  individual. 

A  note  stuck  to  the  wall  read:  "Many 
of  us  tried  to  stop  this  needless  slaugh- 
ter of  our  youth.  Our  guilt  and  shame 
will  last  forever.  Forgive  us,  please." 

Vietnam  vet  Marshall  Larsen,  39, 
said  he  had  mixed  feelings  about  those 
who  had  protested  against  the  Vietnam 
War.  "Some  of  them  were  sincere,"  he 
said.  "Some  of  them  believed.  But  for 
some  it  was  just  a  clique,  and  right 
after  that  they  went  into  the  'Me  Gen- 
eration'." 

Larsen  wore  an  impressive  array  of 
medals— four  purple  hearts,  three 
bronze  stars  and  four  army  commen- 
dations. At  the  suggestion  that  he  must 
have  been  brave,  the  former  75th  Ran- 
ger commando  said  quietly,  "I  was  real 
lucky." 

Horton  said  the  veterans'  rap  group 
that  he  and  Larsen  belong  to  in  Berkeley 
frequently  asked  the  question,  "Did 
the  peace  movement  bring  you  home7" 

He  said  none  of  them  are  sure. 

Korean  War  veteran  Deno  Ferranti, 
57,  who  spent  27  years  in  the  Marines, 
said  he  saw  no  such  ambiguity.  He  was 
at  S.F.  State  to  look  on  the  memorial 
for  names  of  men  he'd  known,  but 
whose  fate  he'd  never  learned.  He  found 
some  of  them  on  the  wall . 

"I  wish  some  of  those  demonstrators 
downtown  would  come  here  and  see 
the  people  who  were  willing  to  die," 
he  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  said 
he  believed  people  were  either  for  their 
country  or  against  it. 

As  if  to  have  the  final  word,  a  T- 
shirt  at  the  base  of  the  wall  depicted 
three  soldiers  and  carried  the  message: 
"Ours  Was  a  Noble  Cause." 

It  was  Vietnam  vets  who  made  the 


Women  Pull  Together  Fine 
EXITheatre  Production 


by  Dianne  M.  Clohessy 

//X  A  Tin/Lose/Draw,"  a  produc- 
\i \i  tion  of  three  one-act  plays 
^  ~  by  writers  Ara  Watson  and 
Mary  Gallagher,  opened  at  EXITheatre 
on  Thursday,  April  28th.  In  highly 
polished,  credible  performances,  the 
all -female  cast  delivers  a  beautifully 
balanced  piece  of  work  about  woman- 
to-woman  communication  in  situations 
of  competing  and  similar  interests. 

In  the  first  piece,  entitled  "Little  Miss 
Fresno,"  Ethelyn  Friend  and  Sally  Rich- 


ter  play  stage  mothers  awaiting  the 
judges'  scoring  of  their  grammar  school 
daughters  in  a  local  beauty  pageant. 
As  Ginger,  Ethelyn  plays  the  seasoned 
stage  mother  who  is  well  aware  that 
winning  is  the  point  of  the  game.  Doris, 
played  by  Sally,  is  by  contrast  a  mother 
seemingly  interested  in  the  development 
of  her  daughter's  self-confidence  but 
unaware  of  the  involvement  of  her  own 
ego  in  her  daughter's  success  or  failure. 
It  is  clear  to  the  viewer  that  both  wo- 


Vietnam  veteran  Marshall  Larsen,  39,  went  to  San  Francisco  State  to  see  the 
Moving  Wall,  a  replica  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  monument  to  Vietnam  veterans. 


Moving  Wall  memorial  a  reality.  After 
three  vets  pooled  their  own  money  to 
come  up  with  a  total  of  $2,500,  con- 
struction began  in  February  1983.  They 
took  out  loans  for  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  and  came  up  with  the  idea  of  silk- 
screening  the  names  so  they  would  be 
as  legible  on  the  reproduction  as  on 
the  original  stone  monument  in  Wash- 


ington. A  near-perfect,  more  perma- 
nent Moving  Wall  is  now  being  built 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  wall  was  part  of  a  week-long 
series  of  special  events  called  "Legacies 
of  Vietnam,"  which  also  included  thea- 
ter productions,  photo  exhibits  and 
panel  discussions. 


men  are  there  for  the  same  reasons, 
but  they  have  different  ideas  about 

success. 

'Tinal  Placement,"  the  second  piece, 
is  set  in  a  Department  of  Social  Services 
office.  Maya  Mahrer  as  Mary  plays  a 
social  worker  responsible  for  the  out- 
of-home  placement  of  an  abused  child. 
Jain  Angeles  plays  Luellen,  the  dis- 
traught mother  seeking  just  one  more 
chance  to  prove  herself  fit  to  raise  her 
child.  Both  deliver  stunning  perfor- 
mances as  emotional  people  trying  to 
make  sense  of  the  no-win  situation  in 
which  they  are  caught. 

The  closing  piece,  "Chocolate  Cake,'' 
finds  Annemarie  (Katherine  Allison 
Stanford),  and  Delia  (Carolyn  Rapier) 
at  a  career  conference  for  women. 
Annemarie,  a  dowdy  housewife,  and 
Delia,  a  flamboyant  urbanite,  differ 
greatly  in  style,  but  find  a  basis  for  dis- 
closing the  intimate  aspects  of  their 
lives  in  a  common  problem,  eating 
disorders. 


These  three  plays  stand  together  as  a 
remarkably  cohesive  theatre  piece. 
Writing,  casting,  direction  and  perfor- 
mance were  all  flawlessly  executed. 
Hats  off  to  all  of  the  actresses,  who 
work  in  perfect  and  empowering  co- 
operation with  one  another,  as  true 
theater  professionals  to  deliver  these 
true-to-life  vignettes  about  woman-to- 
woman  communication. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  single 
out  Lauren  Lundgren  and  Christina 
Augello's  find  casting  and  directing, 
which  have  shown  substantial  growth 
at  EXITheatre  over  the  season.  EX- 
ITheatre stands  tall  with  "Win/Lose/ 
Draw"  to  its  ultimate  credit  as  a  flaw- 
less theatre  piece. 

Don't  miss  "Win /Lose/Draw,"  which 
is  playing  now  through  May  21  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings 
at  8  p.m.  Tickets  are  $4.00  per  person. 
For  reservations  call  956-4530.  EXIThea- 
tre is  located  at  366  Eddy  Street  in  the 
Tenderloin. 


Carolyn  Rapier  (left)  and  Katherine  Allison  Stanford  in  "Chocolate  Cake,"  by  Mary 
Gallagher. 


Call  lor  Visual  and 
Performing  Artists 

Visual  and  performing  artists  can  display  their  art  at  the 
Tenderloin  Arts  Festival.  Musicians,  dancers,  fine  artists, 
etc. ,  are  invited  to  apply.  Applications  can  be  obtained  from 
Michael  Leonard  or  Sharon  Tanenbaum  at  Hospitality  House, 
146  Leavenworth  Street,  776-2102.  Application  deadline  is 
June  1 . 

The  Arts  Festival  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  July  16  on 
Leavenworth  Street  between  Turk  and  Eddy  and  will  fea- 
ture food  and  entertainment  for  children  and  adults. 


calendar 
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AIDS  Counseling:  For  women.  Sponsored 
by  the  Partners  Outreach  Project.  Call 
821 -8764  or  821 -5451. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291  Eddy  St  Mon 
day  thru  Friday.  7  30  p.m.  Free. 
Center  for  Southeost  Asian  Refugee  Re- 
settlement: For  refugees  and  immigrants. 
Job  training  and  placement  services.  875 
O  Farrell.  Call  885-2743  Free. 
Crisis  Line:  Crisis  line  for  the  disabled. 
24  hours.  1-800-426-4263. 
Family  Violence  Project:  Crisis  interven- 
tion, support  counseling,  case  investiga- 
tion, criminal  prosecution,  and  follow-up 
on  domestic  violence  problems.  Call  821- 
4553. 

General   Assistance   Advocacy  Project: 

Counseling  and  representation  by  law  stu 
dent  advocates  for  problems  with  G  A 
and  Food  Stamps.  383  Eddy,  Monday  thru 
Friday,  8:45  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  Free. 
Income  Rights  Project:  AFDC  Food  Stamp 
counseling  and  representation.  355  Golden 
Gate.  Monday  thru  Thursday,  10  a.m.- 
noon  and  1-4  p.m.  Call  431-9771 .  Free. 
New   Friends:   Emotional   and  practical 
support  on  one-to-one  basis  with  newly 
diagnosed  men  and  women  with  AIDS 
ARC.  24-hour  client  intake.  Coll  928-5352. 
Free. 

Poison  Control  Center:  24-hour  emergency 
line  for  handling  accidental  poisoning  in 
the  home.  Keep  number  near  phone.  476- 
6600. 

Project  Open  Hond:  For  AIDS  and  ARC 
patients.  Provides  home  delivery  of  meals 
twice  daily  seven  days  a  week.  Call  771- 
9808  to  begin  meal  delivery.  Free. 
Resource  Guide  of  Services  for  Seniors  in 
Son  Francisco:  1988  edition  of  guide  now 
available  from  Department  of  Public  Health 
Office  of  Senior  Information.  Order  by 
calling  626  1033  $10. 

Senior  Citizens  Club:  62  years  or  older 
Activities  include  bingo,  lectures,  trips, 
crofls.  cooking  and  dancing.  Moscone 
Recreation  Center  at  Chestnut  and  Bu- 
chanan St.  For  more  info,  call  Pat  Wiley 
at  567-2811.  Free. 

Services  for  the  Homebound:  Department 
of  Public  Health  Office  of  Senior  Infor- 
mation offers  25-page  booklet  of  busi- 
nesses that  provide  home  deliveries  and 
make  home  visits.  Order  by  calling  626- 
1033. $1. 

Support  Groups:  For  women  who  are  or 
have  been,  in  abusive  relationships.  Groups 
are  held  in  Spanish  and  English.  La  Casa 
de  las  Madres.  For  time  and  place,  call 
777-9696  or  777-2860.  Free. 
Woman,  Inc.:  For  battered  women  and 
their  children.  24-hour  crisis  line,  options 
counseling,  temporary  restraining  order 
clinics,  and  support  groups  for  both  hetero- 


sexual and  lesbian  women.  2940  16th  St. 
Call  864-4777.  Sliding  fee  scale.  No  one 
turned  away  if  unable  to  pay 

MONDAYS 

Men's  Support  Group:  Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center.  191  Golden  Gate.  5  7  p.m.  Call 
554-0518  for  details. 

Support  Group  for  Older  Goy  Men:  60 

years  or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern  GLOE  1853  Market  St.,  7-8:30  p.m. 
Call  626-7000.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality  House 
at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC  SF  AIDS  Foundation,  25 
Van  Ness,  6th  floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 
Community  Advisory  Board  for  Mental 
Health  Meeting:  For  persons  interested  in 
mental  health  advocacy.  Get  involved  in 
development  and  evaluation  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  services  in  the  Tender- 
loin 1182  Market,  Room  208,  2nd  Tues- 
day of  eoch  month,  6:30-8:30  p.m.  Call 
558-4671 

Alcohol  Education  Series:  Open  to  all  55 
years  and  older.  363  Golden  Gate.  2:30 
p.m  Free. 

Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House 
at  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday.  Women's  Building, 
3583  18th  St  Coll  929-1865  for  time.  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Crime     Abatement     Committee:  First 
Wednesday  of  every  month.  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom.  380  Eddy  St.,  1  p.m.  Free. 
Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors.  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30  a.m.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee: 

Works  to  educate  Tenderloin  tenants  and 
to  improve  building  conditions.  308  Eddy 
St. ,  11  a.m.  Free. 

Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
1  -2  p.m.  Call  554-0518  for  details.  Free. 
Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:  First  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy. 

1  p  m 

Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
and  refreshments.  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern  GLOE  North  of  Market  Senior 
Services,  363  Golden  Gate  Ave.  (new  lo- 
cot.on)  2  15  4  p.m.  Call  626-7000  for  de 
tails  Free. 

Writer's  Workshop  for  Older  Lesbians  and 
Goy  Men:  50+  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern  GLOE.  1853  Market  St. ,  6-8  p.m. 
Call  626  7000.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Quilting   Classes:   Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center.  191  Golden  Gate,  9-11  a.m.  Free. 
Veteran's  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  a.m- 

2  p.m.  Free. 

Deaf  Awareness  Month  Program:  Lune 


Room,  Main  Library,  Noon,  only  thru  May. 
Free. 

Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  60  + 

Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern  GLOE 
711  Eddy  St.,  every  other  Thursday,  2  45 
p.m.  Call  626-7000  for  info.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hospi 
tality  House  at  146  Leavenworth  St   7  10 
p.m.  Free. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  363  Golden  Gate. 
3  p.m.  Open  to  public.  Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 
working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin.  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318 
Leavenworth,  9:30-1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Doy:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  11  am- 
7  pm.  Free. 

Chess  Club:  For  children  of  ALL  ages, 
Mom  Children's  Room  at  Civic  Center  (Main 
Library).  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Legal   Advice   ond   Referral   Clinic:  Ex- 
perienced lawyers  give  legal  advice  to 
clients  on  a  walk-in  basis.  Public  Library 
(Main  Branch)  at  Larkin  &  McAllister.  2nd 
Saturday  of  every  month  throughout  the 
year,  10a.rn.-l  p.m.  Free. 
Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  at 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  1-5  p.m.  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop:  Open  to  the  public, 
child  care  provided.  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St.,  2nd  and  4th  Saturday  of  every 
month.  4:30-7  p.m.  Free. 
More  A. A.:  Lyric  Hotel.  140  Jones  St.,  5  p.m. 
Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets. 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  8-11  p.m. 
Free. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Wednesdays-Saturdays  throughout  May: 
"The  Extraordinary  Art  of  Leo  ft  Diane 

Dillon":  Sponsored  by  the  SF.  Art  Com- 
mission's Neighborhood  Arts  Program  and 
Third  World  Arts  International.  The  Dil- 
lons are  full-time  artists  and  illustrators 
of  children's  books  Sargent  Johnson  Gal- 
lery Western  Addition  Cultural  Center, 
762  Fulton  St.,  1-6  p.m. 

Friday,  May  6-Moy  29: 

"Kennedy's  Children"  Play:  Written  by 
Robert  Patrick  and  peHormed  by  SF-bosed 
group  Lyriko,  committed  to  the  practice  of 
non-traditional,  multi-cultural  casting  Five 
children  of  the  60s  rummage  through  their 
pasts  Climate  Gallery,  252  9th  at  Folsom. 
8  p.m.  Thursdays  through  Saturdays.  $10 

Saturday,  May  7  and  Sunday,  May  8: 

San  Francisco  Cinco  de  Mayo  Celebration: 

Mexican  celebratoin  sponsored  by  the  Mis- 
sion Economic  and  Cultural  Association. 
A  parade  featuring  Central  American  and 
Mexican  folk  dancers.  Mariachi  and  Salsa 


Mayor  Agnos  Gets  the  Picture 
From  Young  Homeless  Artists 


by  Laurence  Uebersfeld 

They  took  over  the  Mayor's  office 
—two  of  them  sat  at  his  desk, 
while  others  asked  questions  like 
"Where  is  the  safe7"  and  "How  much 
money  do  you  have?" 


"We're  short,"  answered  Mayor 
Agnos  with  a  smile. 

They  were  there  to  collect  not 
payments  on  the  city's  debt,  but  their 
prizes.  They  were  the  winners  of  the 
poster-drawing  contest  for  homeless 
kids. 


^VoA  home 
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When  Jessica  Llewellyn  dreamt  in  crayon  colors 
of  what  home  meant  to  her,  she  won  a  prize  in  the 
poster  contest  for  homeless  children. 


Early  last  month,  the  mayor  hosted 
a  no  host  milk  and  cookies  reception 
and  art  exhibit  in  City  Hall  for  the  50 
homeless  children  who  drew  pictures 
of  what  home  means  to  them. 

Winners  in  the  category  for  five-  to 
eight-year-olds  were  Joseph  Warren, 
First  Prize;  George  Curry,  Second  Prize; 
and  Charmane  Broussaud,  Third  Prize. 
When  she  drew  her  prize-winning  pic- 
ture in  March,  Charmane  had  been 
living  in  the  City  Center  Hotel.  Since 
then,  she  and  her  family  have  moved 
into  a  house  like  the  one  in  her  drawing 
with  an  upstairs,  downstairs  and  a  big 
living  room. 

In  the  older  category  for  nine-  to 
twelve-year-olds,  First  Prize  went  to 
Jessica  Llewellyn,  Second  Prize  to 
Coyoto  Diggs,  and  Third  Prize  to  An- 
thony Braxton. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
Times,  Jessica  admitted,  "I  kind  of  knew 
I  was  going  to  win." 

All  children  who  participated  in  the 
contest  won  boxes  of  crayons  and  a 
consolation  prize.  The  major  winners 
got  Sears  gift  certificates  and  a  little 
cash,  which  some  said  they  would  share 
with  their  families. 

But  the  real  winners,  the  children 
seemed  to  hope,  would  be  all  home- 
less families  in  San  Francisco,  a  hope 
that  Jessica  expressed  by  giving  the 
Mayor  a  large  brown  teddy  bear  as  a 
reminder  to  support  quality  legislation 
on  children's  issues. 

The  children  objected  to  the  stigma 
attached  to  homelessness.  "We're  not 
bums.  We  pay  more  than  $300  rent," 


groups,  and  decorated  floats,  starts  at 
20th  &  Mission  and  ends  at  Raza  Park 
(25th  &  Potrero).  with  a  Cultural  Festival 
including  Latin  American  food  ond  enter- 
tainment. Parade  on  Saturday,  11  a.m.- 
1  p.m..  Cultural  Festival  both  days.  11am 
6  p.m. 

Sunday,  May  8: 

Men's  Brunch  for  Older  Goy  Men  (60  +  ) 
and  Friends:  Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern  GLOE.  Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guer- 
rero St.,  noon-3  p.m.  Bring  food  to  share. 
For  more  info,  call  626-7000. 

Monday,  May  9: 

"Gender,  Language,  and  Power"  Series: 

French  feminist  leader  Helen  Cixous  will 
speak  on  "Gender  and  Genre:  Writing  the 
Feminine  in  Novels  and  Ploys."  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Women  Studies  and  French 
Program  at  SF  State.  Little  Theatre,  Crea- 
tive Arts  Building  at  SF  State.  8  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  May  13: 

Legal  Clinic  for  Gay  and  Lesbian  Seniors: 

Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/GLOE 
and  Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  Meet 
with  an  attorney  to  discuss  your  legal 
problems.  1853  Market  St.,  10-noon.  Coll 
626-7000  for  more  info.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  14: 

Legal  Advice  ond  Referral  Clinic:  Ex- 
perienced lawyers  give  legal  advice  to 
clients  on  a  walk-in  basis.  Public  Library 
(Main  Bronch)  at  Larkin  &  McAllister.  10 
a.m.-l  p.m.  Free. 

Flea  Market  ft  Bazaar:  Check  out  the  flea 
market  sponsored  by  Potrero  Hill  Neigh- 
borhood House.  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood 
House  at  953  De  Haro  St.,  10  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Free. 

AIDS  Forum:  Lawyers  will  be  available  to 
discuss  discrimination,  wills  and  power 
of  attorney.  Metropolitan  Community 
Church,  150  Eureka,  1  30-3  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  May  19: 

Women's  Comedy  Night:  Benefit  for  the 
Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Rights 
featuring  comediennes  Over  Our  Heads, 
Karen  Ripley  and  many  others.  Renee's 
Deja  Vu,  702  15th  St.  at  Potrero,  8  30 
p.m.  For  info,  call  826-2100  Sliding  scale 
tickets  $8-12. 

Thursday.  May  19  and  Friday,  May  20: 
Rummage  Sale:  Sponsored  by  the  Central 
YMCA  Senior  Program.  Make  some  great 
buys  and  purchase  home-made  baked 
goods  while  also  supporting  seniors  and 
their  program.  220  Golden  Gate.  2nd  floor 
theatre  of  Central  YMCA.  10  a.m. -3  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  19  thru  Sunday,  May  22: 
Modern  Music  and  Dance:  The  Asian 
American  dance  company  Unbound  Spirit 
performs  modern  works  based  on  Asian 
American  themes.  New  Performance  Gal- 
lery, 3153  17th  St.  at  Shotwell,  8:30  p.m. 
except  Sunday  at  7  p.m.  $10  general,  $8.50 
students/seniors. 

Saturday,  May  21: 

AIDS  FORUM:  Attorneys  will  discuss  dis- 
crimination, wills  and  powers  of  attorney 
for  non-married  families,  Bayview/Hunter's 
Point  Community  Defender's  Office,  6025 
Third  St..  10  a.m. -2  p.m.  Free. 

Sunday,  May  22: 

Benefit  for  the  Plont  Clotures  Project: 

Sponsored  by  the  Left  Coast  Cabaret,  with 
music  by  Jon  Fromer.  Galo  Paz,  and  the 
Welfare  Cheats,  poetry  by  Carol  Tarlen 
and  Alfonso  Texidor,  theater  by  Tale- 
spinners,  and  much  more!  The  Plant  Clo- 
sures Project  has  a  long  history  of  trying 
to  keep  jobs  in  the  Bay  Area.  Left  Coast 
Cabaret,  New  College,  777  Valencia  (near 
18th),  7  p.m.  $5  donotion. 

Sunday,  May  29: 

Women's  Gathering  for  Older  Lesbians 
(60+)  and  Friends:  Sponsored  by  Opera- 
tion Concern/GLOE.  Enjoy  music,  dancing, 
games,  and  refreshments  in  a  beautiful 
garden  atmosphere.  Bring  refreshments 
to  share.  Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guerrero 
St.,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 


said  one.  "Other  kids  call  us  names 
at  school." 

Because  the  drawing  sessions  at  the 
city's  hotels  for  homeless  families  were 
such  a  hit  with  the  children,  Agnos 
pledged  to  support  an  ongoing  art  pro- 
gram for  them . 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
San  Francisco  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center,  the  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vices, and  the  Central  YMCA. 
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Kilen  Khul  evokes  the  presence  of  a  Cambodian  goddess  through  dance  during 
the  Khmer  and  Lao  New  Year  celebration  in  Boeddeker  last  month. 

Lao,  Khmer  New  Year  Festivities 
Spring  to  Life  in  Boeddeker 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 
and  Sophath  Pak 

Boeddeker  Park  bustled  on  Satur- 
day, April  23  as  Southeast  Asian 
and  other  Tenderloin  residents 
celebrated  the  second  annual  Lao- 
Cambodian  Spring  Festival,  organized 
by  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition and  the  International  Institute  of 
San  Francisco. 

In  honor  of  Lao  and  Cambodian  New 
Year,  throngs  of  people  wandered 
about  the  park  socializing,  eating  food, 
and  buying  Southeast  Asian  crafts, 
posters  and  T-shirts.  Many  crowded 
near  the  basketball  court,  where  a  stage 
was  set  up  for  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
bands  who  played  traditional  music 
on  electric  guitars. 

In  another  corner  of  the  park,  a  saf- 
fron-robed monk  sat  on  a  mat  on  a 
platform  where  a  makeshift  Buddhist 
temple  and  altar  had  been  set  up.  A 
group  of  Asian  elders  sat  nearby,  en- 
joying the  sunny  day  and  discussing 
their  plans  for  the  next  year. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the  monk 
departed,  Cambodian  court  dancer 
Kilen  Khul  ascended  the  platform  at  the 
"temple"  to  shyly  recreate  the  ancient 
movements  of  the  "apsaras,"  or  hea- 
venly goddesses  of  Cambodian  myth- 
ology. 

At  4:00  when  the  music  had  to  stop, 
the  young  children  and  teenagers  took 
over  and  began  playing  traditional  New 
Year  games,  including  Cambodian  pil- 
low tag  (drop  the  pillow  and  you  get 
spanked!)  and  a  ropeless  tug  of  war 
where  team  members  show  their 
strength  by  linking  arms  around  each 
other  in  a  long  line. 

"This  game  was  very  popular  back 
in  my  homeland,"  said  Chheng  Bo  as  he 


watched  a  group  of  shrieking  and 
giggling  teens.  "It's  easy  to  learn  and 
a  lot  of  fun." 

Phal  Ep,  37,  took  his  entire  family 
to  the  festival.  Singing  along  with  the 
bands  as  they  played  traditional  songs 
such  as  "Ram  Vong"  or  "Lam  Lao," 
Phal  Ep  said  the  festival  made  him  a 
little  homesick  for  his  relatives  and 
Cambodia,  where  the  New  Year  was  a 
time  for  families  to  get  back  together 
and  visit. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  New  Year  is 
celebrated  by  water-throwing  rituals 
in  the  hot  climate.  The  cold  and  rainy 
weather  of  the  week  before  the  Ten- 
derloin festival  made  the  organizers 
worried  it  might  have  to  be  cancelled. 
But  the  clouds  blew  away  and  the  sun 
warmed  Boeddeker  Park  all  day  long 
during  the  festival. 

Silen  Nhok,  one  of  the  Cambodian 
organizers  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute, was  tired  but  happy  to  see  the 
festival  happen.  "We  worked  hard  to 
bring  all  the  Cambodians  and  Lao  to- 
gether and  let  everybody  know  we 
have  this  celebration  every  year.  It's 
important  to  show  that  we  love  each 
other  as  people  from  brother  and  sister 
countries,  and  that  we  are  proud  of 
our  music,  our  traditions  and  just  having 
fun  together." 

Pakone  Vongratsamy,  a  Lao  woman, 
was  impressed  by  the  Cambodian  monk 
at  the  festival.  "My  friends  and  I  went 
up  to  him.  He  blessed  us  and  we  were 
invited  to  pray  at  the  temple.  The  monk 
knew  Lao  and  we  feel  very  good  to 
know  he  is  in  San  Francisco." 

The  day's  festivities  ended  with  a 
dance  organized  by  Planning  Coalition 
staffer  Sitha  Sum  in  the  evening  at  the 
recreation  center  next  to  the  park. 


Longtime  TL  Activist  O.T.  Wood  Dies 


by  Randy  Shaw 

One  of  the  first  residents  of  the 
Aarti  Cooperative  and  a  key 
leader  in  the  Tenderloin's  battle 
against  illegal  hotel  conversions,  O.T. 
Wood  died  on  April  25  at.age  59. 

I  first  met  O.T.  in  1980  when  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Glenburn 
Tenants  Association.  The  owner  of  the 
Glenburn  Hotel,  since  renamed  the 
Abigail,  was  trying  to  harass  the  tenants 
there  into  leaving  so  that  he  could  con- 
vert to  a  tourist  hotel.  Although  the 
landlord's  harassment  of  O.T.  impaired 
his  health  and  caused  him  to  drink 
heavily  at  times,  O.T.  never  gave  in 
and  eventually  won  a  jury  verdict  when 
his  landlord  tried  to  evict  him. 

O.T.'s  personal  struggle  against  the 
illegal  conversion  of  his  own  hotel  led 
him  to  become  actively  involved  in 
Tenants  Against  Conversion  (TAC),  a 
group  of  Tenderloin  residents  which 
successfully  pressured  the  city  to  pass 
a  law  restricting  the  conversion  of  resi- 


dential hotels.  If  not  for  the  efforts  of 
O.T.  and  TAC  to  get  the  city  to  en- 
force the  law,  hundreds  of  additional 
residential  hotel  rooms  would  have  been 
lost. 

Although  O.T.  defeated  his  land- 
lord's attempt  to  evict  him  from  the 
Abigail,  O.T.  realized  that  the  con- 
tinual harassment  was  seriously  jeo- 
pardizing his  health.  Fortunately,  in 
1982,  the  Aarti  Cooperative  was 
formed,  and  O.T.  joined  with  other 
community  activists  such  as  his  close 
friend  Darwin  Dias  in  becoming  an 
original  tenant  at  the  Aarti. 

A  jovial  man,  O.T.  had  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  neighborhood  and  pre- 
serving its  low-income  housing.  He 
could  frequently  be  seen  watering  the 
trees  planted  in  front  of  the  Aarti.  His 
love  for  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood, 
and  his  personal  struggles  on  behalf 
of  the  dispossessed,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  him. 


the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

We  had  a  celebrity  in  the  neigh- 
borhood last  month.  Ms.  Bar- 
bara Ladd,  the  Wild  Irish  Rose 
lady,  was  at  Roosevelt's  Liquors  on 
Jones  and  Eddy;  she  even  autographed 
posters  of  herself  for  the  residents.  I 
wonder  if  she  drinks  her  so-called  wine. 

Marlton  Manor  had  a  meeting  with 
its  residents  about  all  the  drinking  being 
done  in  front  of  and  around  Roosevelt's 
Liquors.  The  residents  asked  the  police 
what  could  be  done.  Roosevelt's  Liquors 
might  be  in  for  some  surprises. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  leaving  the  Ten- 
derloin. After  taking  a  little  vacation, 
Ms.  Ann  Rovere  will  begin  working 
for  the  Bethany  Center.  Good  luck, 
Ann. 

When  Bleachman  was  here  last 
month,  kids  in  the  Tiny  Tot  program 
asked  me  if  he  was  going  to  fly. 

I  dropped  by  Olivia  and  Dora's  birth- 
day party  last  month  at  Boeddeker 
Rec  Center.  The  music  was  performed 
by  Bob  Sonza.  His  one-man  band  is 
great;  I  even  danced. 

The  Aarti  Co-op  has  elected  Jim 
Herberich,  longtime  Tenderloin  resi- 
dent, as  its  new  president.  Good  luck, 
Jim. 

The  second  annual  Lao-Cambodian 
Spring  Festival  happened  last  month  in 
the  park.  The  big  attraction  was  the 
races,  because  the  winner  would  go  to 
the  Jesse  Owens  track  meet  sponsored 
by  the  Rec  and  Park  Department. 

Big  party  at  Glide  Joyce  Hayes 
celebrated  her  birthday.  The  food  was 
great,  and  I  gained  20  pounds  eating 
the  cake  with  cream. 

We  got  grass  no,  not  the  kind 
you  smoke.  .  but  in  the  park.  I've  been 
working  on  this  all  winter.  What's  my 
secret7  Leftover  coffee  makes  our  grass 
grow. 

We  cleaned  up  the  Tenderloin  again 
last  month.  This  time  the  new  mayor 
showed  up  with  some  encouraging  words 
about  our  neighborhood  .  he  also  said 
he  had  a  little  money  to  employ  youth 
for  the  summer.  Good  show,  Art. 

What  helped  make  the  Tenderloin 
Walkathon  such  a  big  success  was  the 
participation  of  businesses  and  corpo- 
rations like  Sizzler,  P.G.&E.,  Wells 
Fargo,  and  others.  But  along  with  these 
corporations,  nonprofit  groups  helped 
out  too— the  Aarti  Co-op,  for  instance, 
helped  with  the  setup  and  cleanup. 
Thanks  to  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  Tenderloin  Youth  Advo- 
cates and  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Re- 
source Center  for  pulling  it  all  together. 

Donald  Biggs  of  the  Senior  Escort 
Service  is  back  from  vacation.  He  went 
up  the  Amazon  River.  .  glad  you 
didn't  get  eaten  up  by  the  piranhas. 

Our  local  hero,  SFPD's  Kevin  Dillon, 
is  giving  his  rare  bone  marrow  to  a 
dying  man.  Hope  it  doesn't  hurt  too 
much,  Kevin. 

Boeddeker  Park  got  bombed  by  the 
press  last  month;  details  on  the  6  p.m. 
news.  Smile,  Robin. 


JaTMet  broke  her  toe  last  month;  boy, 
was  it  ugly.  It  was  all  black  and  blue. 
And  what  did  she  get  for  it— a  certi- 
ficate of  recognition  from  our  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Willie  Brown,  Jr.,  for  her 
work  with  the  children  of  the  Tender- 
loin. Ja'Net,  and  not  her  boss,  also  got 
written  up  in  the  New  York  Times 
story  about  the  children  of  the  Tender- 
loin "growing  up  amid  despair."  Come 
on,  let's  write  something  positive  about 
the  Tenderloin .  .  . 


Wade  Hudson  is  gone.  He  left  for 
parts  unknown,  south  of  the  border, 
down  Gulf  of  Mexico  way— hope  you 
wander  back  this  way  again.  Former 
Times  editor  Rob  Waters  will  soon  hit 
the  road  as  well.  At  long  last  he  hopes 
to  be  heading  off  this  June  for  six  months 
in  China  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  is 
looking  for  more  Third  World  involve- 
ment on  their  board.  For  more  infor- 
mation, get  with  Randy  Shaw  or  Donna 
Hoang  of  the  A  B  A. 

There  was  an  emotional  traffic  safety 
meeting  last  month;  people  even  walked 
out  because  they  felt  nothing  could  be 
done.  But  the  SFPD  assured  us  help 
is  on  the  way  for  the  residents  of  the 
Tenderloin. 

Former  Planning  Coalition  staffer 
Erik  Schapiro,  who  still  works  in  the 
Tenderloin  over  at  the  mayor's  office 
in  City  Hall,  and  his  wife  Abbie  are 
expecting  their  first  child  this  summer. 
Congratulations! 

The  Tenderloin  Times  softball  team 
has  a  new  prospect  down  on  the  farm. 
Born  to  Marilyn  and  Jody  York,  the 
team's  second  baseman  and  pitcher, 
respectively,  was  Shawna  Lee  York,  a 
7  lb.  15  ouncer  on  April  15,  1988. 

Speaking  of  the  Tenderloin  Times 
Softball  Team,  they  are  two  for  two 
this  season  after  twice  defeating  last 
year's  champs,  KPFA. 

Willie  Higgs — we  know  him  as  Will — 
got  a  new  job  at  Wet-Jet.  See  Will  at 
the  Cadillac  Hotel  so  he  can  tell  you 
about  his  new  job. 

Nguyen  Huu  Liem  former  Tenderloin 
Times  reporter,  now  lives  in  San  Jose 
and  commutes  over  the  hill  to  his  job 
at  the  District  Attorney's  office  in  Santa 
Cruz.  Liem  still  chairs  the  board  of  the 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement. 

This  is  not  really  funny,  but  here 
goes.  The  little  girls  in  my  Tiny  Tot 
program  at  Boeddeker  Park  got  mad  at 
me  the  other  day  for  playing  too  much 
with  the  boys.  So  one  of  them  gave  me 
the  finger— and  it  began  to  spread  like 
.i  wildfire  in  a  dry  forest.  They  all  be- 
fe-an  to  give  me  the  finger.  So,  by  the 
e  id  of  the  class,  everyone  was  standing 
on  the  stairs,  giving  me  the  finger— but 
they  were  all  using  the  wrong  fingers. 
By  the  next  class  they  all  said  they 
were  sorry.  I  love  it. 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  02 


(415)  552-0733 
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Tenderloin  Times 
Photo  Contest  Winners 


Photo  Contest  Winners 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  proud  to  announce  the  win- 
ners of  the  photo  contest  we  sponsored  for  amateur 
photographers  in  conjunction  with  Brooks  Cameras. 
Prizes  included  gift  certificates  for  Brooks  Cameras  and 
subscriptions  to  the  Tenderloin  Times.  Congratulations 
to  the  winners! 


Second  Prize:  Kathy  Miller 


ST.  MARY'S 
MATERNITY  SERVICES 

Personal  Care  for  Pregnant  Women 
and  Their  Babies 


Individual  attention  given  by 
a  team  of  health  professionals 
and  licensed  obstetricians 

MediCal  Accepted  Translators 

Call  for  information 

 „„  750-5505 

and  Medical  center     2235  Hayes  (at  Stanyan) 


Third  Prize:  Tricia  Todd 


LEUNG  &MOLYNEAUX 

IN  AUTO  ACCIDENT  CASES, 
YOU  PAY  NO  FEES 
UNLESS  WE  RECOVER 

781-8198 

838  Grant  Avenue  #412,  SF,  CA  94108 


■  Auction  8:30  am-9  am 
Mon.-Fri.  476  Natoma  @  6th 
(cash  &  carry  only). 

■  Clearance  Center  1 1  am- 3  pm 

Mon.-Sat.  978  Howard  @  6th 
(clothing  by  the  pound) 

■  Mission  Store 

Mon.-Sat.  10  am-5  pm  Sun. 
2279  Mission  (bet.  18th  &  19th) 

■  Regular  Store  9  am-6  pm 
Mon.-Sat.  10  am-5  pm  Sun. 
980  Howard  @  6th  (Now  ac- 
cepting Visa  &  Mastercard.) 

'With  Your  Help, 

Our  Business  Works  So  People  Can" 
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New  Cambodian  Language  School 
For  the  Next  Generation 


by  Sophath  Pak 

//▼want  to  learn  how  to  read  and 


I 


write  in  my  own  language,"  says 
Tona  Ing,  12. 
Although  many  Cambodian  refugees 
who  came  to  America  were  forced  to 
leave  their  culture  and  loved  ones  be- 
hind, they  want  to  keep  their  language 
alive  for  their  next  generation  who  live 
in  this  country. 

To  fill  this  need,  Sitha  Sum  of  the 
United  Cambodian  Community  or- 
ganized a  Cambodian  language  school 
that  opened  last  month  in  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  on  Eddy  Street.  Michael  Tarbox, 
aide  to  State  Senator  Milton  Marks, 
helped  to  get  books,  paper,  and  black- 
boards for  the  school,  and  the  Inter- 
national Institute  helped  out  with  ad- 
ministrative support. 

The  first  day  of  class,  about  70  chil- 
dren showed  up,  some  of  them  accom- 
panied by  their  parents.  They  were 
assigned  to  upper  and  lower  levels  of 
study,  according  to  their  Cambodian 
language  skills. 

"I  didn't  expect  so  many  students," 
said  Puth  Suon,  a  student  from  Galileo 


High  who  is  one  of  two  volunteer 
teachers. 

Suon  said  he  studied  Cambodian 
language  in  Khao  I  Dang  camp  in  Thai- 
land, where  he  lived  for  four  years.  Now 
he  wants  to  share  his  knowledge  with 
others,  he  said. 

Sarima  Phann,  14.  said  she  attended 
the  school  because  the  Cambodian  lan- 
guage she  learned  in  Thai  refugee  camps 
was  shaky.  "I  can  read  and  write  some 
simple  words,"  she  said. 

Standing  outside  of  the  classroom 
and  looking  in,  Ratanak  Oul,  an  ele- 
venth grader  at  McAteer  High,  seemed 
hesitant  to  study  with  a  teacher  whose 
Cambodian  level  was  close  to  his  own. 
"I  want  to  study  also,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  embarassed  to  sit  with  the  little 
ones." 

Pann  Chhoeum,  whose  daughter  at- 
tends the  class,  said  he  was  grateful  for 
the  school.  "Reading  and  writing  in  our 
language  is  very  important,"  he  said. 

The  class  meets  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days and  Thursdays  from  4:30  to  6:00 
p.m.  For  more  information,  call  the 
United  Cambodian  Community  at 
673-0703. 


Sitha  Sum  (left)  teaches  Phit  Sna.  12.  (at  blackboard)  about  Cambodian  phonetics 
at  a  Cambodian  language  school  in  the  Cadillac  Hotel. 
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New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 

St.  Anthony's  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our  weekly  specials. 


Rummage  Sale 

Central  YMCA 
220  G.  Gate  Ave. 
May  20  8  21 

Clothing,  Appliances 
&  Furniture 
Proceeds  go  to  YMCA 
Seniors  Program 


Word  Processing 
Typesetting 

Resume  Reports;  Other  documents 
Guaranteed  lowest  rotes 

Moneyback  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Discounts  for  students 
550-1975/731-0335 


PB-NTigSSS? 

»5Sf'LL,NG 


•OVER 

439  O  Farrell  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  885-3324 
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CARDS* 


On  Tuesday,  June  I  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote... 

. .  YES  on  affordable  housing 
. .  YES  on  childcare 
. .  YES  on  new  parks 
. .  YES  on  more  land  for  City  College 
. .  YES  on  increased  tax  revenue 


We  CAN  do  something  RIGHT! 


ON  L 


San  Franciscans  tor  a  New  Neighborhood  •  325  Highland  •  SF  94110 


ADVICE 
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income  rights 


Help  for  Homeless  Families 

by  Sandy  Weiner 

Anew  law  became  effective  in 
February  of  this  year  which  pro- 
vides special  assistance  to  home- 
less families  on  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children),  as  well  as  to 
families  who  have  applied  for  AFDC 
and  are  waiting  for  approval  of  their 
application  by  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services. 

AFDC  is  a  program  for  families  with 
limited  or  no  income.  It  provides  cash 
grants,  food  stamps  and  Medi-Cal. 
Anyone  can  apply  for  AFDC  at  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  170  Otis 
Street,  which  must  give  a  written  denial 
or  approval. 

If  you  are  in  immediate  need  of  assis- 
tance and  have  less  than  $100  cash  when 
you  apply  (or  anytime  during  the  ap- 


plication process),  ask  your  caseworker 
for  the  following: 

•  An  emergency  check  for  up  to  $100. 
This  must  be  issued  the  day  you  request 
it  or  no  later  than  the  next  working  day. 

•  Food  stamps  —  these  must  be  issued 
within  five  days. 

If  you  are  homeless,  being  evicted 
by  the  Sheriff's  office,  or  staying  with 
friends  or  family  who  are  kicking  you 
out.  you  should  apply  for  a  homeless 
assistance  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Social  Services.  This  must  be  granted 
the  day  you  ask  for  it,  or  no  later  than 
the  next  working  day.  If  you  appear 
eligible  for  AFDC  or  are  already  re- 
ceiving AFDC,  they  must  give  you  a 
homeless  assistance  grant  of: 

•  $30/day  (paid  weekly)  in  addition 
to  your  regular  check  for  three  weeks 
(four  weeks  if  you  could  not  find  per- 
manent housing  after  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort) 

•  An  additional  $7.50  per  person  per 
day  for  families  of  five  or  more. 

The  Homeless  Assistance  money 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  a  DSS  home- 


less hotel  if  you  can't  find  a  hotel  on 
your  own  or  prefer  a  DSS  hotel.  If  you 
still  can't  find  permanent  housing 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
Homeless  Program  at  150  Otis  may  be 
able  to  house  you  at  reduced  rates  in 
their  hotel  program.  Ask  your  case- 
worker about  this  housing. 

If  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
finds  that  you  are  eligible  for  AFDC 
and  you  and  your  family  are  homeless, 
to  help  you  move  into  an  apartment 
you  may  be  given  a  cash  grant  for: 

•  Last  month's  rent 

•  Security  deposits 

•  Utility  hook-ups 

This  money  will  be  given  to  you  in 
addition  to  your  regular  AFDC  grant  so 
that  you  may  use  your  check  to  cover 
first  month  s  rent. 

A  good  way  to  speed  up  the  approval 
process  for  AFDC  is  to  gather  together 
papers  that  will  document  what  you 
said  on  the  application  form.  When 
you  apply,  try  to  bring  the  following 
papers,  if  they  apply  to  you: 


•  Birth  Certificates  for  all  family 
members 

•  Social  Security  cards  for  all  family 
members 

•  Rent  receipts  and  utility  bills 

•  Car  registration 

•  Bank  statements,  etc. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need 
help  applying  for  AFDC  or  special  as- 
sistance for  homeless  families,  contact 
the  Income  Rights  Project  at  431-9771, 
or  drop  by  355  Golden  Gate  Mondays 
through  Thursdays  between  10  a.m. 
12  noon  and  1  p.m. -4  p.m. 
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American  Heart 
Association 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
YOUR  LIFE 


BUSINESS  CARDS 

$20/1,000 
ENVELOPES 

$30/1,000 
FLYERS 

$25/1,000 

UNITED  PRINTING 

SERVICE 
(415)  775-2575 


•  Free  Quotes  by  Phonel 

•  Complete  Offset  Printing 

Newsletters  ,,  .  Drilling 

Letterheads  ^™a,s  Padding 
Brochures  Collating 

CALLUS  FOR  YOUR 

NEXT  PRINTING  J0BI 


Attention  All 

HASTINGS 
TENANTS: 


You  may  receive  financial 
offers  to  move  to  other 
housing.  Before  signing  any 
offer,  we  urge  you  for  your 
protection  to  first  contact 

Randy  Shaw  at  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic, 
126  Hyde  Street,  771-9850 


"We  design  parking  to 
your  needs." 

^  Monthly  rates  starting  at  $45 

^  Special  rates  for  people  working 
in  the  area.  Validation  system, 
$3  daily  including  in  &  out  at  no 
extra  charge. 

*  Special  night  parking  rates  for 
area  residents  who  take  their 
vehicles  to  work  during  day. 

^Validation  for  local  businesses 
also  available 

Please  come  by  or  call 

II  II  Ml  II I 
I  41 1  IS<  Sit  I  AC  I 

233  Turk  Street 
441-1668 

*  Limited  free  parking  • 
with  this  ad 

one  oat  person 


Till  AFFORDABLE  MAIL  SERVICE  ...  AND  DEPENDABL /:/*. 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 
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Theaters 


continued  from  page  1 
technology,  and  even  fronts  for  speak- 
easies during  the  era  of  Prohibition. 

Ten-O-Win  itself  dates  back  to  the 
late  30s,  when  movies  became  firmly 
established  as  the  main  attraction  on 
Market  Street. 

Vaudeville— Live  on  Stage 

Beginning  in  the  late  1800s,  San 
Francisco  was  a  major  stop  for  vaude- 
ville shows— live  theatrical  reviews 
that  typically  included  acrobats, 
sketches,  singers,  and,  as  an  early  Or- 
pheum  Theater  playbill  boasted,  "im- 


marked  a  milestone  in  movie  history 
when  it  became  the  first  theater  out- 
side New  York  to  show  a  "talkie,"  a 
moving  picture  with  sound.  The  year 
was  1928,  the  movie  was  'The  Jazz 
Singer"  starring  Al  Jolson.  and  the  new- 
fangled technology  it  introduced  was 
called  Vitaphone. 

The  brainchild  of  Bell  Telephone, 
Vitaphone's  state-of-the-art  equipment 
consisted  simply  of  a  record  that  played 
along  with  the  film  projector,  poor 
sound  quality  by  today's  standards. 

Even  though  the  sound  didn't  always 
synchronize  with  the  movements  of 
the  actor's  lips  on  the  screen,  Vitaphone 
proved  so  popular  that  it  became  the 
main  attraction  at  the  Embassy  and 


Market  Street  in  1948  drew  crowds  of  theater  goers. 


ported  and  expensive  attractions  from 
Europe  and  other  distant  countries." 

The  St.  Francis,  at  965  Market  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  was  ori- 
ginally called  the  Empress  when  it  was 
built  in  1910  by  the  Loew  s  chain  of 
vaudeville  houses.  For  the  next  decade, 
the  Empress  was  the  main  place  on 
Market  Street  to  see  vaudeville  acts, 
providing  plenty  of  competition  for  the 
biggest  vaudeville  house  in  the  West, 
the  old  O'Farrell  Street  Orpheum,  part 
of  the  Orpheum  circuit. 

But  even  more  competition  was  to 
come  from  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment. "Film  houses  were  springing  up 
all  over  Market  Street,"  says  Steve 
Levin  of  the  General  Theatrical  Com- 
pany. They  couldn't  build  theaters 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  movies." 

Lights,  Camera,  Action! 

Many  theaters  built  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1906  weren't  designed  for 
moving  pictures,  but  they  quickly 
adapted  to  the  new  rage.  Theaters  that 
had  been  built  with  stages  installed 
screens  and  projection  booths.  Vaude- 
ville acts  were  accompanied  by  orches- 
tras, but  theaters  added  pipe  organs 
that  helped  shape  the  drama  of  the  si- 
lent "picturizations." 

'The  distinction  between  vaudeville 
and  film  houses  grew  more  and  more 
vague,"  says  Levin. 

Although  the  Embassy  is  not  as  opu- 
lent as  other  theaters,  it  is  the  oldest 
existing  theater  in  town  because  it  was 
the  only  one  to  survive  the  1906  earth- 
quake, which  hit  just  months  after  it 
had  been  built. 

Designed  for  light  opera,  the  Embassy 


made  Warner  Brothers  famous. 

Near  Sixth  Street  at  980  Market  is 
the  Electric  Theater,  originally  named 
the  Biograph  when  Sid  Grauman  built 
it  in  1910.  In  time,  he  abandoned  this 
small  attraction  for  his  famous  Chinese 
Theater  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  30s,  by  the  time  the  Biograph 
had  been  renamed  the  Newsreel,  sound- 


glittering  heights  in  the  20s.  The  major 
vaudeville  chains  decided  to  get  into 
the  movies,"  explains  Levin,  "and  they 
went  all  out  to  get  the  business." 

Because  the  O'Farrell  Orpheum 
simply  wasn't  big  enough  or  glitzy 
enough  for  its  patrons,  the  Orpheum 
vaudeville  circuit  built  the  Golden  Gate 
Theater  at  Taylor  and  Golden  Gate  in 
1922.  In  the  same  year,  Loew's  cir- 
cuit abandoned  the  Empress  to  open  the 
Warfield. 

These  new  theaters  played  several 
roles  in  one — they  were  elegant,  ornate 
palaces  for  "high-class  vaudeville," 
showcases  for  technological  advance- 
ments in  movie-making,  and  venues  for 
live  animal  acts  featuring  the  likes  of 
Rin  Tin  Tin. 

And  during  the  dry  times  of  Prohi- 
bition, the  Warfield  even  housed  a 
speakeasy  in  the  basement,  aptly  named 
the  Oasis. 

'The  Oasis  was  a  real  nightclub," 
says  Neal  Sorensen  of  the  Warfield. 
"Couples  would  spend  $150  on  dinner 
and  get  to  see  singers  and  musicians." 

If  the  well  ran  dry  or  the  heat  was 
on  at  the  Warfield,  patrons  could  cross 
the  street  and  walk  up  a  few  blocks  to 
the  Jewel  (now  the  Strand). 

In  the  basement  of  the  Jewel  can  be 
found  remnants  of  a  Prohibition  brew- 
ery, and  stories  are  told  of  gangland 
killings  taking  place  there. 

'The  lack  of  history  about  the  Jewel 
makes  me  wonder,"  says  Mike  Thomas, 
current  owner  of  the  Strand.  "Some- 
times I  think  the  whole  movie  opera- 
tion was  just  a  cover  for  real,  live 
gangsters." 

The  Orpheum,  at  Market  and  Ninth, 
originally  opened  in  1926  as  the  Pan- 
tages,  an  amalgamation  of  various 
Spanish  architectural  styles  that  made 
it  the  crown  jewel  in  Alexander  Pan- 
tages'  chain  of  30  theaters. 

He  overestimated  the  durability  of 
vaudeville,  however,  and  sold  the 
theater  after  only  two  years  to  the 
newly  formed  vaudeville/movie  giant, 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum  (RKO). 

The  Crowning  Glory  of  Theaters 

The  most  fabulous  theater  of  all  was 
the  Fox.  Built  in  1929  at  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Fox  Plaza  at  1390  Market 
near  Civic  Center,  it  was  the  finest 
theater  in  the  country.  Decorated  with 
antique  Chinese  dynastic  art,  sumptuous 
marble,  and  gilded  reliefs,  it  featured 
a  50-piece  house  orchestra. 

The  theaters  of  the  20s  would  fill 
up  five  times  a  day,"  says  Sorensen. 
"When  the  Depression  hit,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  would  continue  to  pour  in 
and  out  of  their  doors.  The  theaters 
would  only  charge  10  cents  admission 
because  of  the  lean  times,  but  the  pa- 
trons would  still  be  treated  as  royalty." 

Sadly,  the  Fox  had  to  close  down 


Days  of  Hollywood 

Just  as  all  the  major  vaudeville  thea- 
ter chains  had  dominated  Market  Street, 


Hostell  Mary  Oliveras  spins  the  wheel  every  week  at  the  Embassy  Theater  to  see 
who  will  get  the  cash  prize  in  the  game  called  Ten-O-Win. 


tracks  were  being  recorded  directly 
onto  film.  In  an  era  before  TV,  people 
would  come  to  the  Newsreel  to  actually 
see  the  news,  as  well  as  travelogs  of 
distant,  exotic  lands  as  glamorized  by 
Hollywood  film  crews. 

The  Roaring  20s 

The  era  of  theater  building  reached 


after  only  two  years,  a  casualty  of 
both  the  Depression  and  the  decline  of 
vaudeville. 

The  demise  of  vaudeville,  however, 
did  not  kill  Market  Street.  Instead,  the 
30s,  40s,  and  50s  were  a  Hollywood 
heyday  for  downtown.  Movies  were 
cheaper  to  run  than  live  acts,  and  the 
exciting  new  technology  of  "talkies" 
continued  to  draw  huge  crowds. 


Bright  lights  on  Market  St.,  1922. 

soon  all  the  major  Hollywood  studios, 
like  Paramount,  United  Artists,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fox  and  Metro  Goldwyn 
Mayer,  owned  theaters  there. 

Each  movie  chain  came  up  with  its 
own  cinematic  innovations.  When  the 
Orpheum  installed  Cinerama,  a  wide- 
screen  format  that  required  three  screens, 
three  projectors  and  three  soundmen, 
the  Fox  fought  back  by  introducing  its 
own  version  of  the  wide  screen  — 
Cinemascope. 

Throughout  the  years  of  World  War 
II,  most  of  the  big  theaters  continued 
to  offer  live  shows.  As  late  as  the  mid- 
505,  San  Franciscans  could  still  go  down- 
town and  see  vaudeville  at  the  Golden 
Gate,  featuring  such  performers  as 
Louis  Armstrong  and  Frank  Sinatra. 

The  Independents 

As  the  giant  movie  chains  were  bet- 
tering each  other,  smaller,  independent 
movie  houses  like  the  Roundup,  the 
Esquire  and  the  Embassy  were  flourish- 
ing in  their  shade.  Most  of  these  theaters 
had  a  "grind"  policy— running  movies 
repeatedly  all  day  long  to  get  as  many 
people  as  possible  into  the  theaters. 

Independents  like  the  Embassy  had 
other  ways  of  competing  with  the  big 
chains.  After  major  films  played  the 
chain  theaters  for  only  a  few  weeks, 
the  Embassy  would  scoop  them  up  and 
show  them  for  less  than  half  the  price. 
As  an  extra  boost  for  business,  the  Em- 
bassy was  running  Ten-O-Win  every 
day. 

The  Embassy  was  the  country's 
most  successful  independently  run 
theater  in  the  40s,  50s,  and  60s,"  says 
Mike  Thomas,  who  currently  runs  the 
Embassy  and  the  Strand.  'The  place 
was  packed  with  people  who  wouldn't 
come  to  Market  Street  now.  Also,  this 
was  before  Lotto.  To  be  able  to  win 
$20  at  a  theater  was  pretty  exciting." 

Decline  and  Fall 

The  crowds  diminished  through- 
out the  60s  and  70s,  and  their  disap- 
pearance spelled  doom  for  Market 
Street.  Downtown  was  slowly  becoming 
less  attractive  as  suburban  living  and 
television  kept  people  away  from  the 
central  city. 

The  motion  picture  industry  had 
changed— it  now  abided  by  the  law  of 
"consent  decree,"  which  allowed  all 
theater  chains  to  bid  on  movies  from 
all  Hollywood  film  houses.  Previously, 
for  example.  Paramount  would  give  its 
own  movies  to  its  own  theaters,  but 
now  it  had  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder, 
making  movies  more  expensive  to  ob- 
tain. 

Like  old  mansions  that  had  outlived 
a  bygone  era,  vaudeville  houses  were 
becoming  too  expensive  to  run  and 
couldn't  compete  with  the  newer  sub- 
urban theaters. 

The  first  giant  to  be  felled  was  the 
California  Theater  in  1960.  The  grand 
old  Fox  was  leveled  in  1963  when  a 
bond  issue  failed  to  raise  enough  money 
continued  next  page 
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to  fend  off  pressure  from  developers. 
The  decay  spread  to  the  Paramount, 
and  it  toppled  in  1965. 

The  only  reason  why  the  Warfield 
remained  standing  is  that,  unlike  the 
Paramount  and  the  Fox,  it  has  an  office 
building  over  it."  says  Greg  King, 
manager  of  the  Strand.  Fortunately  for 
the  Golden  Gate  and  Orpheum,  they 
also  were  part  of  office  buildings. 

The  final  blow  to  this  theatrical  em- 
pire came  with  the  1968  decision  to  tear 
up  Market  Street  to  build  BART.  Many 
businesses  moved  out  because  people 
could  not  get  to  the  stores.  The  theaters 
adapted  to  suit  a  less  affluent  audience. 

Theaters  became  porn  movie 
houses,"  says  King.  "Others  offered 
blood-and-thunder  and  kung-fu  movies 
aimed  at  teens  and  audiences  that  tear 
up  theaters.  Theaters  would  let  anyone 


in.  Places  like  the  Embassy  became  a 
haven  for  the  homeless,  a  free-for-all." 

Added  to  the  abuse  from  audiences 
was  the  damage  done  by  those  in  the 
late  50s  who  sought  to  modernize  the 
old  theaters.  As  part  of  this  trend,  the 
Golden  Gate  Theater  was  renovated 
for  Cinerama,  and  a  second  theater  was 
built  into  the  balcony,  "piggy-back" 
style. 

Often,  those  doing  extensive  reno- 
vations were  unconcerned  with  the  ar- 
chitectural glories  of  the  past,  reshaping 
the  interiors,  punching  holes  in  lofty 
ceilings  to  hang  suspended  ceilings,  and 
unceremoniously  covering  up  fine  old 
details  with  spray  guns. 

As  if  to  kill  the  spirit  of  the  theaters, 
all  the  old  marquees  that  had  hung  over 
the  sidewalk  were  ordered  down  by 
city  law  to  give  small  stores  more  ex- 
posure. 

Like  the  theaters,  stores  on  Market 
Street  were  losing  business.  "Saturday 
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The  Warfield  before  its  marquee  was  torn  down 
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The  20s  saw  the  growth  of  films  as  an  entertainment  attraction 


nights  used  to  mean  10,000  customers 
from  the  Golden  Gate,  Orpheum,  and 
Warfield  alone,"  says  Levin.  'Those 
people  would  give  stores  nearby  a  lot 
of  business." 

During  the  worst  years,  the  Orpheum 
and  the  Golden  Gate  lay  dormant.  One 
by  one,  theaters  either  gave  up  or  were 
torn  up  by  audiences.  The  Strand 
competed  with  the  Embassy  by  offering 
bingo  through  the  70s.  In  April  1977, 
a  sore  loser  punched  the  manager  at 
the  candy  counter,  killing  him.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  Strand  was  also  put  out 
of  its  misery,  for  a  period. 

The  Silver  Lining 

Just  like  in  the  movies,  though,  there 
is  a  happy  ending  to  this  story— reno- 


vation and  revitalization. 

"Renovating  these  theaters  becomes 
an  exercise  in  archeology —chipping 
away  and  revealing  different  decades," 
says  King.  "You  run  across  a  melting 
pot  of  eras." 

The  Golden  Gate  has  been  fully  re- 
stored to  its  original  grandeur  and  the 
Orpheum  and  Warfield  are  operating 
as  concert  halls.  Recently  renovated 
Market  Street  movie  houses  are  once 
again  grinding  out  films  all  day  long  to 
half-full  houses. 

"We're  bringing  people  back  down- 
town," says  King.  "We're  not  trying  to 
relive  the  past.  Instead,  we  respect  the 
past  and  project  it  into  the  future.  It's 
our  turn  to  be  a  part  of  the  city's  his- 
tory." 


Inside  the  fabulous  Fox  Theater,  1929 
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The  Granada  drew  crowds  as  the  Golden 
Gate  (right)  was  built. 
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RED  TRAIN 

There  ore  three  businesses  on  Bond  Street 
between  Fairfax  and  the  next  one  over. 
There  is  a  tavern  a  hair  salon,  and  o  dirty 
little  candy,  magazine  and  tobacco  stand 

The  mighty  Straughan  stands  on  the  corner 
so  as  to  intercept  his  boys 

My  neighbor  began  to  hong  around  the 
tavern  with  shocking,  revealing  clothes  and 
behavior,  and  did  some  time  in  the  tavern- 
keeper's  bed 

Long  ago  I  lost  my  tresses  in  the  hair  salon 
to  emerge  as  on  Easter  egg  with  swirls  and 
touching  little  mechanical  curls  springing 
from  the  pink  barrettes  I  brought  with  me 
for  the  occasion  of  losing  my  tresses  I  lost 
my  tresses  more  than  once  in  that  beauty 
shop 


Now  I  have  long  hair  that  I  set  myself  and 
touch  with  peroxide  without  the  ammonia 
to  gain  a  reddish  cast  to  what  is  otherwise 
a  dark  blond  I  am  wearing  a  black  suit 
made  for  me  by  a  gentlewoman  in  her 
house,  which  suit  cost  $10  to  make  and  the 
lacket  of  which  has  a  large,  permanent 
wrinkle  in  the  pocketed  front  I  am  wearing 
black  high  heels  in  a  size  9  because  my 
city  at  that  time  did  not  present  10's  There- 
fore, my  feet  ore  killing  me. 

I  am  waiting  for  the  noisy  red  train,  which 
is  red  like  the  red  of  dusky  dried  roses,  or 
of  certain  sands  in  the  desert,  or  of  a  con- 
struction man's  sandpaper,  and  the  tram 
looks  like  metal  trying  to  resemble  sand- 
paper The  train  comes  with  rattle,  slam 
and  screech  It  will  take  me  to  San  Francisco 

It  is  a  long  inedible  ride  with  shocks  and 
sights  of  strangers  and  the  unavoidable 


woman  in  a  yellow  dress  I  want  as  a 
mother  The  sight  of  the  Bay  is  not  a  sight 
of  a  slranger  The  Bay  and  I  are  on  com- 
fortable terms  I  do  not  get  lost  at  the  ter- 
minal though  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
gone  to  San  Francisco  alone  I  find  the 
women's  bathroom,  comb  my  hair  and  re 
apply  red  lipstick.  I  am  wearing  a  hat  that 
looks  like  a  thin,  flimsy  helmet. 

I  walk  up  to  Market  Street  and  am  stopped 
by  a  Chinese  man  I  do  not  understand 
what  he  says  until  he  says,  I  will  give  you 
fifteen  dollars.  I  have  not  had  sex  yet  in 
my  life,  but  I  understand  that  he  wants  to 
pay  for  something  incredibly  intimate.  I 
tell  him  I  am  on  my  way  to  get  fitted  for  a 
leather  jacket  which  I  do  not  have  to  say, 
as  if  the  jacket  were  my  reason  for  refusal 
I  remember  this  incident  on  Market  Street 
in  the  noise  of  streetcars  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 


I  caught  a  bus  to  North  Beach  and  was 
duly  fitted.  I  went  back  the  same  way  and 
again  on  Market  Street  I  am  asked  by  a 
Filipino  man  to  go  out  to  dinner  and  a 
show.  He  seems  to  show  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  in  speaking  to  me.  I  tell  him  I  am 
on  my  way  home  and  I  leave  him  He  is 
dressed  in  a  black  suit  as  I  am. 

I  take  the  red  tram  home  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
loyal,  honest  train.  I  get  out  at  Fairfax  and 
Bond.  Tom  Straughan  is  there  smoking 
cigarettes  We  are  both  17  years  old  and 
go  to  the  same  high  school  We  do  not 
speak  but  look  a  lot  at  each  other  This  is  a 
piece  of  my  life  thot  happened  in  1947  in 
Oakland,  California 

Janice  King 


THE  GEARY  JONES  FRISCO  MACHINE 


VISION 


WHO  IS  MORE  NATIVE  NOW? 


The  Geary  Jones  Frisco  Marhme 
sparkles  in  the  mghl  with  the  evil  unseen. 
She's  got  a  bouffant  do  and  a  bright  red  dress; 
pearly  whites  click  assurance  that  she's  the  best 

She'll  love  you  and  lick  you  till  you've  had  your  fill; 
she  says  it  only  costs  a  fifty  dollar  bill. 
You  can't  go  wrong,  the  bitch  is  mean, 
she's  the  Geary  Jones  Frisco  Machine. 

She  comes  from  the  country  where  they  mainly  grow  corn; 

now  she's  the  gueen  of  live  action  porn. 

She's  got  a  slick  dude  riding  in  a  low-slung  hog, 

diamonds  on  his  fingers  shine  through  any  fog 

He  was  dirty  when  she  met  him  but  now  he's  clean; 

he's  with  the  Geary  Jones  Frisco  Machine. 

Syrupy  moonlight  neon  sheen 
She's  the  Geary  Jones  Frisco  Machine. 
Rhumba  shimmering  seguins  breathe, 
if  you  stop  here  you  might  never  leave. 

She  whispers  in  the  night  with  a  twisted  leer 
"Ain't  you  got  the  bread'5  The  dope's  so  dear." 
Now  she's  high,  ready  and  willing; 
if  the  price  is  right  she'd  even  do  a  killing. 
Tha'  twinkle  m  her  eye  is  rage  unseen 
She's  the  Geary  Jones  Frisco  Machine 

Stephen  Richardson 


LADY 

A  lady  is  life  waking  to  the  coolness  of  morning 
m  the  garden  of  forever 

This  is  the  supreme  foppery  of  the  self; 

when  we  are  ill  in  fortune  we  make  guilty  of  our 

calamity  the  moon  the  stars,  the  sun. 

Becoming  knaves  on  necessity. 

Fools  by  heavenly  compulsion, 

villains 

Thieves 

Treacherers 

Drunkards  by  divine  thrust 

And  why  this  contagion? 

Why  but  that  a  hunger  hangs  on  our  soul; 

Canticle  of  the  sun  denied,  and  only  found  in  the 

celebration  of  a  touch, 

A  touch  decreed  "Lady" 

Renn  Mahriano 


(Remembering  Sparlacus,  Dietrich 
Bonhoffer  and  Malcolm  X) 

The  common  eagle  crosses 
the  raw  cities  of  our  open 
souls,  built  by  imagination 
and  elegant  pain,  the  arrogant 
terror,  claiming  the  species, 
clawing  and  tearing  our  spirits 
apart,  by  the  proud  authority 
of  its  might,  the  highest  right 
we  know  |usfice/love/ 
truth    subverts  its  strength 
and  evades  its  power  Without 
passion,  on  gray  metallic  wings, 
screaming  its  own  legend, 
stalking  our  truest,  most 
vulnerable  hearts,  which  see 
and  seek  a  more  humane 
world,  a  compassionate 
living,  higher  than  Imperial 
Rome,  Nazi  Germany,  White 
America  (a  freer  vision 
will  write  the  history)  then 
freedom  will  not  be  sim- 
ulated in  blood-soaked  bread, 
nor  silenced  by  the  raucous 
shrieking  of  perpetual, 
acceptable  lies,  then  we 
will  be  human,  all 

Jon  Eckels 

UNTITLED 

Oh  say  can  You  see 

how  sweet  the  gentle  voices 

of  angels  singing 

lessen  Earth's  sorrow,  in 

crease  Earth's  desire 

in  the  twilight  of 

early  dawn 

sing  Earth  Children  sing 
a  nursery  rhyme 
asserrin,  asserrun 
quieren  Peace  and 
quieren  Pan. 

Hugo  Stanchi 


Morning;  and  the  hawk-sharp-eyes 
of  a  South  East  Asian  tribal  woman 
cut  through  the  urban  |ungle's  barrage 
of  untranslatable  data 

to  the  gleaming  hunks  of  industrial  waste — 
aluminum,  she  will  trade  for  currency 
at  "Neighborhood  Recycling" 
in  the  parking  lot  of  a  large  but 

inoperative 

supermarket. 

Little  chicana  girls  play 

on  the  mortuary  steps 

in  the  afternoon  sun. 

Black  teenagers  laugh  and  dance 

to  a  funky  beat, 

at  home  on  the  streets. 

Near  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  station 

an  other-wise  blank  wall 

is  emblazoned  with: 

"Boycott  Coors"  and  the 
fierce  face  of  an  Aztec  warrior, 
in  black  spray  paint. 
The  cops  that  cruise  Sanborn  Park, 
bullhorns  blaring 
(as  darkness  begins  to  settle), 
enforcing  the  sign  that  says, 
"Closed  dusk  to  dawn/' 

like  the  other  "authorities"  here,  as  elsewhere, 
would  like  to  weed  out 

grafitti  messages. 
They  don't  know  yet  that 
they  are  the  weeds 
and  new  natives  are 

slowly  beginning 

to  grow 

Fruitvale  District, 
Oakland,  California 
(where  there  were  once 
evergreen  oak  groves  but 
no  cove  pointings) 

Kirk  Lumpkin 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


TENDERLOIN  BRANCH 

472  Ellis  Street 


OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

1745  Folsom  Street 


BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES       BETWEEN  13TH  &  I4TH  STREETS 


673-9062 


XX 


626-1515 
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Viet  Activist  Charges  Rights 
Abuses  Exist  in  Vietnam  Today 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Vo  Van  Ai,  director  of  the  Vietnam 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  in 
Paris,  spoke  last  month  at  a  lec- 
ture sponsored  by  the  Vietnamese  Stu- 
dent Association  at  UC  Berkeley. 


Founder  of  Que  Me  (  Homeland") 
and  the  Association  of  Vietnamese 
Overseas,  Vo  charged  that  people  in 
Vietnam  are  still  struggling  for  basic 
human  rights,  even  though  the  war 
has  been  over  for  13  years. 


"During  the  Vietnam  War,  Ameri- 
can students  campaigned  for  peace  and 
denounced  injustice  in  Vietnam,"  said 
Vo.  "Injustice  and  suffering  still  con- 
tinue in  Vietnam,  but  no  one  raises 
their  voice  to  protest.  Hanoi  might 
change  its  policies  on  human  rights  if 
governments  of  the  world  put  some 
pressure  on  them." 

Vo  said  that  at  least  500,000  Viet- 
namese were  sent  to  re-education 
camps  without  trial  after  the  war,  in- 
cluding military  and  administrative 
personnel  of  the  former  regime;  reli- 
gious and  labor  leaders;  and  writers, 
artists,  and  intellectuals  who  were 
trained  in  the  west.  He  cited  a  UC 
Berkeley  study  by  J.  Desbarats  and  C. 
Jackson  in  1984  to  back  up  his  charge 
that  65,000  prisoners  were  executed  in 
camps  between  1975-83,  a  figure  that 
he  said  did  not  include  those  who  died 
from  starvation  and  illness. 

The  current  government  in  Vietnam 
restricts  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
right  to  choose  where  to  live  or  work, 


Vo  claimed,  through  an  identification 
system  and  precinct  security  cadre  who 
determine  entry  and  exit  in  precincts 
and  authorize  admission  to  schools, 
hospitals  or  employment.  The  cadre 
has  the  power  to  arrest  people  and 
send  them  to  re-education  camps,  Vo 
added. 

Each  family  is  required  to  obtain  a 
family  registration  card,  which  entitles 
them  to  food  rations  and  the  right  to 
reside  within  a  precinct  of  some  500 
people.  Anyone  without  a  registration 
card  can  be  sent  to  a  re-education  camp, 
Vo  said.  If  the  precinct  security  cadre 
does  not  issue,  or  confiscates  a  person's 
registration  card,  said  Vo,  the  indivi- 
dual can  be  stripped  of  all  his  civil 
rights  and  risks  imprisonment. 

Through  his  lecture,  Vo  said  he 
hoped  to  change  American  public 
opinion  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
today,  to  make  people  "listen  to  the 
suffering  of  our  people,"  gain  support 
and  put  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese 
government. 
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Something  Special 
for  Everyone! 


1 227  Sutter  St.  between  Van  Ness  &  Polk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  and  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  Weeknight  Services 

•  Time  to  Pray 


Do  you  need 

someone  to 
talk  with  . . . 

someone  to 
share  with 

someone  to 
pray  with 

JOIN  US 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School  9 

Morning  Worship  11 

Evening  Service  7 

Tuesday  &  Friday  8 
885-6624 


30  a.m. 
00  a.m. 
00  p.m. 
00  p.m. 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 
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Cho"  Trdi  N6ng  Dan  6*  U.N.  Plaza  se  bat  dau 
nh6m  cho  them  ngay  thtl  Sau  hang  tuan  ke  til 
ngay  20  thing  Sau  nay. 

Chq  vln  tiep  tuc  mo*  nhilng  ngay  thif  Til  va 
ChuNh^t  nhifthi/dng  l£. 
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*&0  laasnacnuOnsS . 


From  $250  per  month: 


•  private  furnished  rooms 
(•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 
(smoking  &.  non-smoking) 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate  in 
management  process 

•  active  Tenants' Association 

•  low  security  deposit  ($105) 


For  a  low  additional  cost,  weekly  maid  and  daily  meal 
services  are  also  available.  

Civic  Center  Residence 
44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 

Owned  &  Operated  by  TN  DC,  a  non-profit  corporation 

 '  ■"" 


NGANH  SAN-KHOA 
BENH  VIEN  ST.  MARY 

SAN  SOC  RIENG  CAC  SAN-PHU 
VATRE  SO  SINH 


OAC  BIET  CHAM  SOC  DO  MOT 
NHOM  BAC  SfVA  CAN  Sl/Y-TA 
CHUYEN  VESAN  KHOA 

NHAN  MEDI-CAL  •  CO  TH6NG  DICH  VIEN 

MUON  BIET  THEM  CHITIETXIN 
LIEN  LAC: 

750-5501 

2235  Hayes  St. 

(goc  d  JcJng  Stanyan) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94117 
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ask  the  people 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Thirteen  years  ago,  on  April  17.  1975, 
life  changed  drastically  for  the  people 
of  Cambodia.  That  was  the  day  that 
Cambodian  communists,  called  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  marched  into  Phnom 
Penh,  the  capital,  overthrowing  the 
U.S. -supported  ton  Nol  regime.  The 
Khmer  Rouge's  first  act  was  to  banish 
all  city  dwellers  from  their  homes  to 
forced  labor  camps  in  the  countryside. 
During  their  four-year  reign  of  terror, 
it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  three 
million  Cambodians  were  executed  or 
perished  from  starvation  or  overwork 
in  forced  labor  camps.  The  Cambodian 
refugees  living  in  the  Tenderloin  today 
are  survivors  of  that  holocaust. 
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How  did  you  feel  when  the  Khmer  Rouge  took  over  Cambodia 
on  April  17,  1975? 


Na  Bun,  23 

At  that  time  I  lived  as 
a  refugee  (from  the 
civil  war)  in  Pursat 
Province.  When  they 
came  and  told  every- 
one to  leave,  1  thought 
1  had  a  chance  to  see 
my  home,  which  had 
been  taken  over  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  before 
1975.  But  when  I  got  to 
my  hometown,  I  saw 
nothing  left. 

Phit  Tap,  59 
They  told  us  to  leave, 
and  they  said  the 
American  Army  was 
going  to  attack  the 
town  with  bombs.  I 
felt  very  worried.  I  still 
remember  on  that  day 
one  of  my  brothers 
was  killed  by  them. 
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Doeun  Dy,  37 
First  1  felt  very  happy, 
because  I  thought  they 
were  going  to  bring 
peace,  no  more  war, 
but  when  they  asked 
me  to  leave  my  home, 
I  felt  sick,  because  I 
could  not  take  any- 
thing with  me. 
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Kim  Hong,  25 
It  was  the  victory  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  1 
remember  that  my 
family  and  I  moved 
out  from  our  home  to 
the  countryside  and 
brought  nothing,  be-  H 
cause  they  told  us  we  1 
were  leaving  for  only 
three  days  and  then  we 
could  come  back. 
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Heng  K.  Chheng,  32 
I  felt  lonely.  I  was  • 
separated  from  my  t 
family.  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  city  look- 
ing for  them,  but  the 
Khmer  Rouge  didn't 
let  me  in. 
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Chandara  Ny,  26 
I  felt  very  happy.  I 
thought  the  war  was 
gone,  there  would  be 
no  more  fighting  and 
we  were  going  to  have 
peace.  But  when  my 
father  was  called  for  a 
meeting  by  them  and 
never  came  back,  I 
felt  like  I  lost  every- 
thing. 


Im  Soeun,  48 

I  worked  as  an  em- 
ployee in  a  train  sta- 
tion in  Battambang. 
When  the  Khmer 
Rouge  came  in,  I  felt 
like  my  country  was 
going  to  have  peace 
and  I  would  get  a  bet- 
ter job.  But  when  they 
put  me  to  work  for 
them,  I  earned  nothing 
except  a  small  bowl  of 
rice. 


Soth  Khun,  28 
I  felt  terrible,  because 
I  didn't  know  how  to 
grow  rice,  and  then 
they  sent  me  to  the  rice 
field.  And  my  mother 
was  killed  because  they 
couldn't  find  my 
father,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  former 
army. 
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TENDERLOIN 
TIMES 

TRANSLATION 

SERVICE 

Lao,  Cambodian 

Vietnamese 

Call  776-0700 


Don't  miss  a  single 
issue! 

Subscribe  to  the 
Tenderloin  Times 


CAMBODIAN 
TRANSLATORS 
WANTED 

To  translate  at  home  for  the 
Federal  Government 

Excellent  Written  English 
Essential 

Interviews  at  1:00  p.m.  Saturday, 
May  14  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  1 187  Franklin  (at  Geary) 
in  the  Fireside  Room 

Inquiries  to:  771-2277 
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CAMBODIAN 
COMMUNITY  NEWS 
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Dancer  Kilen  Khul. 
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Eager  students  at  the  new  Cambodian 
school. 
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Sambo  and  June  Phork  played  traditional  New  Year's  games  at  the  Spring  Festival. 
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Lao  va  Campuchia  Miing  Tet 
Tai  Cong  Vien  Boeddeker 


Chanlhanom  Ounkeo 
va  Sophath  Pak 


Vao  ngay  thd  bay,  23 
thang  4,  cong  vien 
Boeddecker  rat  nao  nhiet  khi 
lan  thd  nhi  dan  cu  vung 
Tenderloin  lien  hoan  tet 
Canpuchia  va  Laor>  va  budi 
lien  hoan  duoc  to  chdc  bdi 
Lien  Hoi  Bac  Market  va 
International  Institute  cua 
San  Francisco. 

•De  lien  hoan  tet  Lao  va 
Canpuchia,  nhieu  ngudi  di 
dao  trong  cong  vien,  c_rd 
chuyen  nhau,  an  thit  ndo'ng 
va  sa-lach  du  du,  mua  vai 
theu  ciia  Mien ,  ^  mot  _  bo  lac 
ciia  Lao,  va  nhdng  tam  poster 
va  ao  thung  cua  Campuchia. 
Nhieu  ngdd'i  khac  thi  don  qua 
ben  san  bong  rd,  ndi  mot  san 
khau  dude  dung  len  de  ban 
nhac  Lao  va  Campuchia  choi 
nhuhg  ban  nhac  dan  toe  bang 
guitar  dien.  Sau  do,  ho  coi 
Kilen  Khul,  16  tuoi,  mua 
nhdng  dieu  mua  dan  toe  co 
dien  va  c6  rat  rut  re  khi 
mua. 


Va  0  mot  gdc  khac  ciia 
cong  vien,  mot  dng  sU  trong 
bd  sa-rdng  ngqi  tren  tarn 
chieu  tren  them,  ndi  mot  cai 
mieu  va  mot  ban  thd  duoc 
dung  len.  Mot  so  ngub'i  Ion 
tuoi  ngdi  gan  do,  thdOng 
thiic  anh  sang  mat  trdi  va 
ndi  chuyen  ve  ke  hoach  cua 
hp  trong  nam  tdi. 

Vao  lu'c  4  gid  khi  nhac 
phai  ngdng,  tre  em  bat  dau 
choi  nhuhg  trd  chdi  truyen 
thong  ma  dUdc  chdi  vao  moi 
dip  tet,  gdm  keo  co  va  rddt 
bat. 

Vatsana  Mounlasy  ndi : 
"Td^  rat  vui  sddng  khi  thay 
moi  ngUOi  dUOc  tu  tap  vdi 
nhau,  co  niem  vui  va  chia  se 
van  hda  ciia  nuTih  vdi  nhuhg 
ngddi  mudn  biet.  Va  bay  gid 
ngUdi  Campuchia  va  ngddi  Lao 
deu  d  L>-cng  Tencarloin  nhd 
ngitdi  hang  xdm  va  ho  co  the 
chia  se  tinh  ban  va  giiip  dd 
lan  nhau." 

Ngay  hoi  do  ket  thue 
bdi  mot  budi  da  vu  do  Sitha 
Sum  cua  Lien  Hoi  Ke  Hoach  to 
chdc,  tai  trung  tarn  giai  tri 
ke  ben  cong  vien. 


Tranh  Chap  Ve  Su 
Quan  Ly  Tien  Thue 


Ron  Holladay 

Ca  hai  ben  tranh  dau  ve 
su*  quan  ly  tien  thue  tai  San 
Francisco  cuhg  deu  biet 
trddc  la  rat  khd  ma  cd  the 
giai  quyet  duoc  van  de  do. 
Hai  to  chdc  ung  ho  ngddi 
thue  nha  cd  lam  cho  thanh 
phd  gidi  han  sU  tang  tien 
thue  ciia  nhdng  can  nha  khdng 
ngUOi  p'f,  con  nhuhg  ngu'd:.  chu 
nha^chuan  bi  phan  ddi  t£t  ca 
nhuhg  su  cd  gang  do. 

Theo  nhuhg  die\i  le  cua 
thanh  phd  hien  ?  nay,  tien 
thue  chi  cd  the  tang  len  bdn 
phan  tram  moi  nam,  nhuhg 
chUa  cd  dieu  luat  nao  gidi 
han  viec  len  gia  tien  thue 
cua  nhuhg  can  nha  khdng 
ngub'i  o. 

Vi  tien  nha  tang  vot 
khi  khdng  cd  ngudi  o,  "da  so 
ngudi  d  San  Francisco  khdng 
co  kha  nang  mudn  mot  can  nha 
dung  theo  gia  thi  trudhg  neu 
ho  mudn  don,"  dng  David 
Brigode  cua  Hoi  Nha  Cua  Va 
Ngudi  Thue  Mudn  ndi  nhu  vay. 

Hdi  do  la  su  lien  ket 
cua  nhieu  nhom  ngudi  mudn 
nha  va  Hdi  cuhg  dang  chuan 
bi  nop  ddh  yeu  cau  u^  ban 
thanh  phd  gidi  han  nhung  can 
nha  khong  ngudi  d  tdi  da  chi 
cd  the  tang  len  14  ph&n 
tram. 

Mot  to  chuc  khac,  £)oan 
The  Ngudi  Thue  Mudn  San 
Francisco,  ddi  phd  sd  tang 
vot  tien  thue  mot  each  manh 
bao  hoh.  Ho  da  bat  dau  viet 
nhung  la  phieu  phan  ddi  bat 
cu"  su*  tang  gia  nao  cua  nhdng 
can  nha  khdng  ngudi  o'  va  hp 
mong  dieu  do  se"  lam  cho  chu 
nha  khdng  con    ddng    co  duo'i 


ngudi  thue  di  de  tang  tien 
thue . 

Quan  ly  tien  thue  cua 
nhuhg  can  nha  khong  ngudi  O 
la  mot  trong  nhung  loi  hda 
ndi  bat  nhat  cua  thi  truohg 
Agnos  khi  dng  tranh  cu  vao 
mua  thu  nam  ngoai.  t  Thang 
vda  qua,  trong  budi  phong 
van  cua  Times,  Agnos  lap 
lai,  "Tdi  se  giu  loi  hua  cua 
tdi." 

Nhuhg  dudng  ldi  cu  the 
cua  Agnos  van  con  chua  ro. 
TuT  thang  3  den  nay,  nhieu 
budi  thao  luan  ve  quyen  ldi 
cua  chu  phd  va  ngudi  thue 
nha  da  duoc  dien  ra  tai  van 
phdng  cua  Agnos.  "Tdi  tap 
hop  mot  nhdm  lai  de  coi  ho 
cd  quan  diem  chung  nao 
khdng,"  Agnos  ndi,  "Thanh 
that  ma  ndi,  hp  con  can  phai 
thao  luan  nhieu  hon  nua,  va 
chuhg  tdi  can  nhieu  thoi  gid 
hoh  nhuhg  trinh  tu'  cua  lap 
phap  cho  phep. 

De  tra  ldi  nhuhg  keu 
gao  ve  quan  ly  tien  thue, 
cac  chu  phb  va  nhuhg  ngudi 
buon  ban  nha  dat  y^eu  cau, 
thay  vi  quan  ly  tien  thue, 
ho  se  tra  tien  "thue"  la  15 
trieu  moi  nam  de  dung  cho 
viec  nha  cUa. 

Mot  budi  thao  luan  cong 
ddng  ve  quan  ly  t  tien  thue 
bang  nam  thu  tieng  (tieng 
Campuchia,  Lao,  Viet,  Quang 
Dqng,  va  tieng  Anh)  se  duoc 
to  chdc  vao  ngay  7  thang  5 
lu'c  12:30  tai  54^  dUdng 
McAllister  boi  Lien  Hpi  Bac 
Market.  Muon  biet  them  chi 
tiet,  xin  goi  co  Dd'Thd  so 
771-2600. 


\ 


Trai  ty  nan  6  Quang  Ngai,  1967.  Nhi/ng  tam  hihh  nay  ciia  Lance  Woodruff,  chuyen 
vi^n  nhie'p  anh  cda  Tenderloin  Times,  du'o'c  tru"ng  bay  tai  S.F.  State  la  mot  phan  cua 
chddng  trfnh  keo  dai  mdt  tuan  va  chu"dng  trmh  dddc  goi  la  "Legacies  of  Vietnam." 
Quang  Ngai  Refugee  Camp,  Vietnam,  1976.  Photos  by  Tenderloin  Times  photo- 
grapher Lance  Woodruff  that  was  part  of  a  week-long  series  of  events  at  S.F.  State 
called  "Legacies  of  Vietnam." 

Dai  Tudng  Niem  Day  Nhiing 
Bai  Hoc  Ve  Chien  Tranh 


Pamela  Berkman 

Mot  ngdo'i  dan  dng  tren 
ba  mu'oi  tu6'i  lang  nhin  nhung 
cai  ten  end  trang  nen  den. 
Ong  da  tim  thay  cai  ten  dng 
dang  tim.  Nhin  vol  net  budn 
ba  mdt  vai  ,phut,  rdi  nhdng 
giot  nu'ob  mat    lang    le  rdi. 

6ng  la  ngu*d'i  den  tham 
quan  tai  Moving  Wall.  Buc 
tddng  dai  250  feet,  ldn  bang 
phan  nua  va  md  phdng  theo 
•Dai  Tuong  Niem  nhuhg  chien 
si  tu'  tran  tai  Viet  Nam  O 
Washington,  D.C.,  va  bUc 
tubng  do  diJOc  mang  den  khap 
noi  trong  nUOc  tif  1984. 
Trong  tuan  lanh  gia,  u  tdi 
va  mda  nhieu  hoi  dau  thang 
tu,  biic  tuong  da  duoc  dat 
tai  San  Francisco  State 
University,  va  nhieu  ngudi 
tu  nguyen,  trong  do  mdt  so 
ngu'di  la  cufU  quan  nhan,  da 
doc  tuhg  ten  mdt  cua  58.000 
cai  ten  tren  bile  tu'dng  do. 
Ho  phai  ton  mot  tuan  mdi  doc 
net  duoc. 

,lDay  la  vat  t  cd  gia  tri 
giao  due  nhat  de  mang  den 
mdt  truohg  dai  hoc,"  dng 
John  Horton,  38  tuoi,  mot 
ciiu  quan  nhan  O  Viet  Nam 
trong  Khdng  Van  101  tu  thang 
mubi  1968  den  thang  tii  1970 
da  ndi  nhu"  vay.    Cha  cua  mdt 


dua  con  trai  13  tuoi,  dng 
Horton  ndi  dng  khdng  mudn 
thay  nhung  buc  tuo'ng  nhu  vay 
nura.  "Cuu  quan  nhan  nen  dan 
dau  cac  cudc  van  ddng^  hda 
binh,  "  dng  ndi,  "vi  ho 
biet." 

Mdt  vdng  hoa  duoc  dat 
tru'Oc  buc  tudng  bdi  Hdi  Sinh 
Vien  Viet  Nam  m  '3.F.S;U.  de 
tudhg  niem  nhuhg  ngUOi  linh 
My  da  td  tran  tai  Viet  Nam. 

"Tuy  chunq  tdi  da  thua 
tran,"  hdi  truohg  hdi  sinh 
vien,  Tony  Nguyeh  ndi  "nhung 
tdi  thieu  chung  tdi  cuhg  nhd 
den  nhung  chien  si  da  cd 
gang  nhieu." 

Moving  Wall  chi  la  mdt 
phan  cua  nhuhg  sd  kien  dddc 
gpi  la  "Gia  Tai  Cua  Viet 
Nam"  tai  S.F.  State  ma  thoi. 
iv.goai  ra  con      cd     kich  va 

nhung  budi  thao  luan. 
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Tre  Em  Tenderloin  Dieh  Hanh  Doi 
Thanh  Pho  Cho  Mot  San  Choi 


lulie  Scheff 

-Dude  dah  cla'u  boi  mot 
ban  nhac  hai  quan,  250  Qua 
tre  va  50  ngudi  Ion  da  rat 
hang  hai  dieh  hanh  qua  nhifng 
con  dudng  trong  tenderloin 
de  cho  thanh  pho  biet  rang 
khu  vuc  nay  can  mot  san  chdi 
va  de  quyen  tien  cho  ba  to 
chuc  trong  viing. 

Cuoc  di  bo  mu'Oi  cay  so 
de  quyen  tien  nay  duoc  bat 
dau  tii  Civic  Center.  Noi 
do,  nhieu  ngUOi  Ion  va  tre 
em  da  den,  A  Chau  ,va  da 
trang  da  nghe  thi  truong  Art 
Agnos  noi  rat  kha  quan  ve 
kha  nang  cua  mot  cdng  vien 
mdi.  "Chung  ta  se  lam  cho 
dieu  do  thanh  su  that!"  ong 
Agnos  n6i  nhu  vay^  trubo  khi 
gia  nhap  vdi  nhuhg  ngudi 
dien  hanh  khi  hp  vOng  len 
dddng  Larkin,  qua  Ellis  roi 
vong  lai  Leavenworth  ve 
Civic  Center. 

"Toi  den  day  vi  toi 
quan  tarn  den  nhuhg  dua  tre," 
mot  ba  cu  70  tuoi  trong  doan 
dien  hanh,  Grace  Joyce,  ndi 
nhu*  vay.  "Tui  nhd  khong  cd 
cho"  chdi  an  toan." 

Cong  vien  Boeddeker  la 
cong  vien  duy  nhat  ma  cd  d6 
chOi  cho  tre  em  trong  vung 
Tenderloin,  nen  lam  cho 
nhieu  dua  tre  trong  so  5.500 
trong  viing  phai  chOi  O  hanh 
lang  chung  cu,  le  dudng  va 
tham  chi  O  tren  dudng. 
Nhifng  nhuhg  con  dudng  do  la 
nhuhg  noi  rat  nguy  hiem  cho 
tre  em.  Trong  thoi  gian  ba 
thang  cua  mua  thu  vua  qua, 
bay  dda  tre  bi  xe  dung,  va 
mot  dua  chet,  theo  mot  cuoc 
dieu  tra  cua  Tenderloin 


Nhi/ng  di/a  tre  vung  Tenderloin  rat  thich  thu  vi  diidc  vui  choi  dUdi  nang  am  khi  dien 
hanh  dequyen  tien  cho  nhJhg  t6*chi/c  dan  diu  cu6c  van  dong  cho  m6t  san  chdi 
mdi. 

Tenderloin  kids  enjoyed  a  day  of  fun  and  sun  at  the  Walkathon. 


Tires, 


thang 
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Times 
1987). 

Oca  vdi  Ly 
mot  dua  tre  13 
Tenderloin,  mot 
mdi  se  la  noi  ly  tu'Ong  de 
chc/i  thay  vi  choi  trong  nha 
chi  cd  mot  phong  ma  gia  dinh 
em  co  den  tarn  ngu'Oi.  "Chung 
toi y den  day  de  cho  thi 
truong  biet  nhieu  ngu'Oi  ung 
ho  cong  vien  do,"  Thi  ndi 
nhu"  vay  vdi  cap  mat  huyen 
nhin  xudng  le  dudng  dUo'i 
chan  cua  cau  be. 

Ngoai  dan  cu  trong  vung 
Tenderloin,  nhahg  ngu'Oi  tham 
gia  cuoc  di  bo  gdm  cd  nhuhcj 
danced  cac  vung  khac  va  ca 
nhung  doan  dai  bieu  cua 
truong  dai  hoc  Standford  O 
Palo  Alto  va  Ngan  Hang  Wells 
Fargo  cung  deh  tham  du. 


Ray  Gristock  la  mot 
trong  30  ngddi  cua  Ngan  Hang 
Wells  Fargo  da  deh  tham  gia 
buoi  di  bd. 

"Day  la  mot  ly  do  rat 
t6t,"  ong  Gristock  noi  nhu" 
vay.  "(Nhat  la)  khi  moi 
tuah  anh  doc  bao  va  thay 
rang  lai  mot  dua  tre  khac  bi 
chet  hoac  bi  dung — nhuhg  dua 
tre  can  mot  noi  an  toan  de 
choi." 

Moi  ngay  cd  khoang  250 
dua  tre  va  rat  nhieu  ngudi 
ldn  de*h  cong  vien  Boeddeker, 
va  nhuhg  thiet  bi  trong  cong 
vien  ddOc  dung  qua  nhieu, 
theo  ldi  dng  Keith  Grier, 
giam  doc  cong  vien.  Cong 
vien  ddoc  sd  dung  qua  nhieu, 
ong  noi,  ho  phai  tr6ng  cd 
lai  nhieu  lan  d  nhiihg  noi  ma 
tre  em  chay       nhay  nhieu. 


To  Cao  Su  Lam  Quyen  Cua 
Nha  Cam  Ouven  Viet  Nam 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 


Vo  Van  Ai,  giam  d6c  cua 
Uy  Ban  Bao  Ve  Quyen  Lam 
Ngudi  Viet  Nam  tai  Paris,  da 
den  noi  chuyen  trong  budi 
dieh  thuyet  ddpc  tai  trO  bdi 
Hoi  Sinh  Vien  Viet  Nam  tai 
U.C.  Berkeley. 

Ngu'Oi  sang  lap  ra  Hoi 
Que  Me  va  Hoi  NgUOi  Viet  Nam 
Tai  Hai  Ngoai,  6ng  Ai  to  cao 
rang  ngudi  Viet  Nam  van  con 
phai  tranh  dau  cho  nhung 
nhan  quyen  can  ban  cua  con 
ngddi  tuy  cuoc  chien  da  cham 
dd't  tren  13  nam. 

"Trong  thdi  ky  chien 
tranh  Viet  Nam,  sinh  vien  My 
bieu  tinh  doi  hoa  binh  va  to 
cao  sd  bat  cong  tai  Viet 
Nam,"  ong  Ai  noi  nhd  vay^ 
"Su  bat  cong  va  sd  dau  kho 
van  con  tiep  dieh  o  Viet 
Nam,  nhung  khong  co  ngud'i 
nao  len  tieng  phan  doi.  Ha 
Noi  cd  the  thay  doi  chanh 
sach  ve  nhan  quyen  cua  ho 
neu  cac  chinh  phu  tren  the 
gid'i  gay  ap  ldc." 

Ong  Ai  noi  rang  sau 
cuoc  chien  cd  it  nhat 
500.000  ngu'di  bi  ^bat  vao 
trai  cai  tao    ma  khong  ddpc 


xet  xu — nhan  vien  quan  sd  va 
dan  su'  cua  che  do  trddc, 
nhuhg  lahh  dao  ton  giao  va 
cong  doan,  van  nghe  si  va 
nhunc^  nha  tri  thuc  dddic  dao 
tao  O  tay  phdOng.  Ong  dan 
chuhg  mot  cuoc  khao  cdu  cua 
J.  Desbarats  va  C.  Jackson 
cua  U.C.  Berkeley  vao  nam 
1984.  Cuoc  khao  cuu  do  cho 
biet  65.000  tu  nhan  bi  xU  tu 
trong  cac  trai  tu'  nam  1975 
den  1983,  con  so  nay  khong 
bao ,gdm  nhdhg  ngddi  chet  vi 
thieu  dinh  dudng      va  binh. 

Ong  Ai  noi  rang  chinh 
phu  Viet  Cong  gioi  han  quyen 
di  lai  va  quyen  Ida  chon  noi 
lam  viec  hoac  chef  O  banq 
giay  ho  kha'u  va  mang  lddi 
cong  an  khu  vuc.  Nhung  cong 
an  khu  vu'c  nay  co  toan  quyen 
quyet  dinh  su  ra  vao  trong 
khu  vdc,  cap  giay  phep  di 
hoc,  benh  vien  va  sd  lam. 
Va  ho  cd  quyen  bat  ngddi  vao 
trai  cai  tao,  ong  Ai  noi  nhu 
v&y . 

Moi  gia  dinh  phai  cd 
mot  to  ho  khau  de  mua  lubng 
thu'c  va  de  co  quyen  cd  tru 
trong  khu  vuc.  Moi  khu  vdc 
cd  khoang  500    ngddi.  Ngudi 


naq  khong  cd  ten  trong  ho 
khau.se  bi  bat  di  cai  tao, 
ong  Ai  noi  nhd  vay.  Neu 
cong  an  khu  vdc  khoncj  cap 
hoac  tich  thu  ho  khau  cua 
ngu'Oi  nao,  ngdoi  do  khong 
con  quyen  cong  dan  va  cd 
nguy  cO  bi  tu. 

xTrong  buoi  dien  thuyet 
ong  Ai  ndi  rang  ong  hy  vong 
cd  the  thay  doi  duoc  dd  luan 
va  quan  diem  cua  quoc  te  ve 
tinh  hinh  Viet  Nam,  lam  cho 
hp  chiu  "nghe  sd  dau  kho  cua 
dong  bao  mi'nh,"  cho  ho  ung 
hd  minh  va  gay  ap  luc  doi 
vol  nha  cam  quyen  Viet  Nam. 


"Chung  toi  phai  phan  chia 
m6t  so  tre  em  qua  ben  san 
bong  ro  choi,  khong  thdi  tre 
em  lai  gay  Ion  vdi  nhau," 
Grier  ndi  nhd  vay. 

Vao  ngay  di  bp,  khiic 
dddng  Ellis  gida  Leavenworth 
va  Hyde  bi  ddng  de  danh  cho 
mot  cuoc  trien  lam  va  da  thu 
hiit^ddpc  1500  ngdoi.  Ngoai 
nhdhg  mon  do  hap  dan,  nOi  do 
con  cd  nhuhg  ^  quay  thu'c  an, 
trd  chOi,  trinh  dieh  am  nhac 
va  Jiai  kich,  va  mpt  chiec  xe 
chua  lua  cu  ky  cua  phong 
chda  Ida.  Nhieu  dda  tre 
treo  len  /  de  danh  chiec 
chuong  loh  va  bong  lang  tren 
chiec  xe  do. 

S6  tien  thu  duoc  td 
nhuhg  ngddi  hu'a  se  cho  nhuhg 
ngddi  di  b6  tinh  b5ng  m6l 
cay  so  ho  di  duoc,  va  tien 
quyen  gop  cua  150  ca  nhan, 
cong  ty ,  va  to  chuc ,  tong 
cong  dddc  gan    20.000,  theo 

ldi  cua  nhdhg  ngudi  to  chiic. 
So  tien  thu  ddOc  nay  se  chia 
deu  cho  ba  td  chdc  dah  dau 
cuoc  van  dong  cho  mot  san 
chdi  mdi:  Trung  Tarn  Tai 
Nguyen  Phu  Nd~  Vung  Vinh, 
Tenderloin  Youth  ,  Advocate, 
va  Lien     Hoi     Bac  Market. 

"Chuhg  toi  mu6'n  cho 
cong  dong  nhan  thiic  duoc 
nhuhgf  van  d£  cua  tre  em  va 
sd  can  thiet  cua  mpt  san 
chdi  mdi,  va  toi  nghf  rang 
chuhg  toi  da  lam  ddOc  dieu 
do,"  Nancy  Russell  cua  Lien 
Hoi  Bac  Market  ndi  nhd  vay, 
t6  chdc  nay  da  van  dong  de' 
xay  cong  vien  Boeddeker  vao 
dau  thap  ni<*n  80. 

Tinh  deh  ngay  horn  nay, 
thanh  pho  da  danh  rieng  hai 
tri^u  do-la  tu  nhuhg  khoan 
tien  thau  ddpc  cua  nhdhg  cho" 
trong  de  xay  mot  cong  vien 
mdi. 

Cong  vien  mdi  nay  rat 
cd  the  se"  dupe  xay  tai  State 
Garage  va  hai  ^  dau  xe  tren 
dudng  Elis  gida  Larkin  va 
Leavenworth,  ch6"  budi  trien 
lam  ddoc  to  chdc.  Sau  khi 
lay  ddpc  cho",  thanh  pho  can 
lay  y  kien  cua  c6ng  dong  ve 
cong  vi£n  ma  sap  xay  nay,  va 
so  sanh  gia  ca  cua  cac  nha 
thku  va  cac  nha  kien  true 
trddc  khi  bat  vao  viec  xay 
cat — mot  qua  trinh  can  tdi 
thieu  la  hai  nam,  theo  ldi 
Midge  Wilson  ciia  Trung  Tarn 
Tai  Nguyen  Phu  Nil  Vuhg  Vinh. 


€0C  THEM  TIN  Tl/C 
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Mu6n  dang  quang  cao  tren  td  bao 
Tenderloin  Times? 

•  Hang  thang  chung  t6i  xuat  ban  1 5,000  td  bao  gom  nhung^thu* 
ti^'ng  sau  day:  ti^ng  Anh,  tieng  Viet,  tie'ng  Lao  va  tieng  Mien. 

•  £)ay  la  each  tot  nhiit  de  ph6  bien  tin  tifc  cho  ape  gia  a  trung 
tarn  thu'Ong  mai  San  Francisco  nhu*  la: 

—  Vien  cht/c  chinh  phu  lien  bang  va  thanh  pho 
— Dan  chung  trong  vung  Tenderloin 
— Nhan  vien  phuc  vu  xahoi 
— Ngu'di  ti  nan  Dong  Nam  A 

•  Chiing  toi  tinh  gia  dac  biet  va  phai  chang 

•  Ngoai  ra  chiing  toi  con  co  nhuTig  phuc  vu  ve  sap  chd,  thiet 
ke,  va  thong  dieh.  % 

Neu  can  biet  them  chi  tiet  xin  lien  lac  ong  David  La  d  so 
558-71 10  hay  la  776-0700. 


